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ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGE—ALASKA 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEB ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
SuRCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:50 p.m., in room 


_ 


457, Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. E. L. 
Bartlett presiding. 

Senator BaArtLetTr. The committee will come to order. 

This is a hearing on S. 1899, a bill put in, by request, by Senator 
Magnuson, chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to authorize the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 
Range. The text of the bill is to be included in the record, together 
with the report of the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Fred A. 
Seaton, dated April 30, 1959. 

(The bill and report follow:) 


A BILL To authorize the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, Alaska, and for other purposes 
[S. 1899, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order to preserve, in the public interest, a 
magnificent wildlife and wilderness area in the State of Alaska, the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to establish a particular area in the State as the 
“Arctic Wildlife Range,’’ hereafter referred to as the ‘‘wildlife range.”’ 

Sec. 2. Establishment of the wildlife range shall be effective following the pub- 
lication of an order of the Secretary of the Interior to that effect in the Federal 
Register, and any subsequent revisions in the boundary of such area, subject to 
the limitations hereafter prescribed, shall be accomplished in the same manner. 
However, the exterior boundaries of the area that may be set aside for the purposes 
of this Act are hereby delimited to the general area which is bounded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Canadian boundary, on the west by the 
Canning River, and which extends southward to include a portion of the south 
slope of the Brooks Range, State of Alaska, lying southeasterly from the head- 
waters of the Canning River across the East Fork of the Chandalar River, along 
Old Woman Creek to the confluence of Monument Creek and the Sheenjek 
River and easterly along Bilwaddy Creek to the Canadian border. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall administer and manage the wild- 
life range in a manner that he finds to be in the public interest: Provided, however, 
That the conduct of any present or future national defense activities shall not be 
affected thereby, without the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense. 

(b) All mineral deposits in the wildlife range, of the classes and kinds subject 

| tolocation, entry, and patent under the mining laws and subject to leasing under 

the mineral leasing laws of the United States, shall be exclusive of the land con- 
taining them, subject to disposal under such laws. However, a patent issued for 
such mineral deposits shall not convey any interest in the surface of the land con- 
taining such minerals other than the right of occupation and the use of so much 
of the surface of the land as may be required for purposes reasonably incident to 
the mining or removal of such minerals under such regulations as may be issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and appropriate reservations shall be inserted in 

j; ny mineral patent that may be issued hereunder for the aforesaid purposes. 

Nore.—Professional staff member assigned to this hearing, Harry C. Huse. 
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(c) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to permit the hunting and the 
taking of game animals, birds, and fish in the wildlife range, or parts thereof, as 
well as the trapping of fur animals. However, no person may hunt, trap, capture 
kill, or willfully disturb any wild mammal, wild bird, or fish or take or destroy 
the eggs or nests of any such bird or fish within the wildlife range, except as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary. ? 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to administer the wildlife range in accordance 
with this Act and such regulations as he may issue in the public interest relating 
to any of the purposes and provisions of this Act. 

(e) Any employee of the Department of the Interior authorized by the Secretary 
of the Interior to enforce the provisions of this Act shall have power (1) without 
warrant, to arrest any person committing in the presence of such employee 4 





| 


violation of this Act or any regulation made pursuant thereto, and to take such | 


person immediately for examination or trial before any officer or court of compe: | 


tent jurisdiction, and (2) to execute any warrant or other process issued by any 


officer or court of competent jurisdiction to enforce the provisions of this Act or | 
regulations made pursuant thereto. Any Judge of a court established under the | 


laws of the United States, or any United States Commissioner may, within his 


respective jurisdiction, upon proper oath or affirmation showing probable cause, | 


issue warrants in all such cases. Any wild mammals, wild birds, fish or other 


property within or relating to such wildlife range, when illegally taken or possessed | 
shall, when found by such employee, or by any marshal or deputy marshal, be sum. | 
marily seized by him, and upon conviction of the offender, such property shall be | 


forfeited to the United States and disposed of as directed by the court having 
jurisdiction. Any person who violates or fails to comply with any provision of 
this Act or any regulation made pursuant thereto shall be fined not more than $500 
or imprisoned not more than six months, or both. 


Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to impair the authority of the | 


President under section 10 of the Act of July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 339, 345), 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THB SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. NIxon, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Enclosed herewith is a draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, Alaska, and for other 
purposes. 

We recommend that such proposed legislation be referred to the appropriate 
committee and that it be enacted. 

This proposed legislation would permit the establishment of a wildlife area in the 
State of Alaska to be known as the Arctic Wildlife Range. The purpose of this 
reservation would be the preservation of wildlife and wilderness values in the 
particular area. Recognizing that the defense requirements of our Nation ar 
a major consideration, present or future Department of Defense operations in 
the area would not be affected. Furthermore, use of the area for other purposes 
would be permitted in a manner that would not impair the intent of this legislation, 

Looking ahead 50 years to the unfolding story of Alaska’s development, it is 
clear that the only economically feasible opportunity for maintaining a wilderness 
frontier large enough for the preservation of the caribou, the grizzly, the Dall sheep, 
the wolverine, and the polar bear, all of which require a sizable unrestricted 
range, lies in this northeastern Arctic region of the State. 

Our studies of this matter have led to the selection of an area as set forth in 
this bill that we believe should be preserved for the purposes in question. 
area extends eastward from the Canning River to the Canadian border and inland 
to include a portion of the south slope of the Brooks Range. At its largest dimer 


sions, the area would be roughly 120 miles from east to west and 140 miles | 


from north to south. 

The proposed Arctic Wildlife Range offers an ideal opportunity, and the only 
one in Alaska, to preserve an undisturbed portion of the Arctic large enough to be 
biologically self-sufficient. It would comprise one of the most magnificent wildlife 
and wilderness areas in North America, being exceeded in extent only by Canada’ 
Wood Buffalo Scientific Study Area, which is farther south and represents 4 
different habitat. 
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The portion of the Arctic Plain included in the proposal is a major habitat, 
particularly in summer, for the great herds of arctic caribou. The countless lakes, 
ponds, and marshes found here are nesting grounds for large numbers of migratory 
waterfowl that spend about half of each year in the United States. Thus, the 

roduction here is important to a great many sportsmen. The river bottoms 
with their willow thickets furnish habitat for moose. This section of the seacoast 
rovides habitat for polar bears, arctic foxes, seals, and whales. 

The arctic caribou herds use all of the Brooks Range in summer and the south 
side particularly in winter. This unmodified region is important for game 
management research, particularly on caribou range problems. The Dall sheep 
are year-round residents and, like the caribou, occur in greater total numbers here 
than in other parts of Alaska. Moose and grizzlies are common. Wolverines are 
seen occasionally, Ptarmigan are numerous. This spacious unaltered habitat 
would permit the reintroduction of the musk ox. The south slope of the Brooks 
Range meets the year-round requirements for all of the native wildlife. 

In elevation and grandeur, Mount Michelson (9,239 feet) and Mount Chamber- 
lain (9,131 feet) in this particular region are exceeded by no other in the Arctic 
Circle except for some in Greenland and Siberia. 

For the wilderness explorer, whether primarily a fisherman, hunter, photogra- 
pher, or mountain climber, certain portions of the Arctic coast and the north slope 
river valleys, such as the Canning, Hulahula, Okpilak, Aichilik, Kongakut, and 
Firth, and their great background of lofty mountains, offer a wilderness experience 
not duplicated elsewhere in our country. 

In the circumstances, we eonsider this proposal to be desirable for accomplish- 
ment of the purposes that we have outlined. We believe this proposal is adaptable 
to this particular area in that it will provide a practical method of realizing the 
public benefits to which we have referred and at the same time will permit other 
uses in the area, such as mineral activities. This bill would permit the Secre- 
tary to authorize mineral activity within the range while at the same time it would 
preclude the appropriation of title to the surface of the land. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep A. SRATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Senator Bartiert. The first witness will be Senator Ernest Gruen- 
ing. Senator Gruening, the committee will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERNEST GRUENING, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Senator Gruentna. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement, 
but before going into that, I note with pleasure and interest some of 
my conservation friends are here, official executives of various con- 
servationist organizations, and I know that conservationist groups 
warmly support this legislation requested by the Interior Department. 

In fact, they have so informed me. 

[have received a number of calls from conservation minded friends 
who feel that this legislation is in the interest of conservation and know- 
ing me to be a conservationist, they urge that I am expected to support 
this bill which will set aside some 9 million acres in the northeastern 
corner of Alaska as a game range and possibly also as a wilderness area. 

I want to point out that I am proud that I am a conservationist; 
that I consider myself a fervent conservationist. I think people who 
are not conservationists are false to a trust to cherish and preserve this 
a0 natural heritage that we have in our country, a heritage of 
orest, waters, wildlife, and soil, and faithless to our responsibility to 
future generations. 

But, it has been my experience that we conservationists often differ 
as to proper methods of applying our conservation principles and put- 
ting our theories into practice. 
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I could, and perhaps should, if it would not burden the record 
qualify myself at great length as a conservationist. However, I wil] 
merely cite a few bits of evidence. One of my first actions when | 
came to Alaska as Governor in 1939 was to fight against the there 
existing practice of slaughtering the bald eagle, that noble, national 
bird. Not only was the bald eagle being slaughtered, but a bounty 
was put on his allegedly bald, but really white-feathered, head. This 
shocked me profoundly. I found that there was at that time a good 
deal of sentiment in Alaska in favor of killing the eagle. There was 
an illusion among a good many Alaskans that the eagle was a dan- 
gerous predator, destructive of salmon, the important fish on which 
much of Alaska’s economy depended; and it was also believed that 
eagles swooped down on barnyards and seized chickens. It was even 
alleged that bald eagles preyed upon young Dall sheep and carried 
them away. 

Having made a study of the subject, I became convinced that. these 
charges against this noble bird was largely unfounded, that the in- 
stances of bald eagle predation believed to exist were at most few and 
far between. But I found that this bounty provision had been written 
into Alaska legislation, and I was unable in my first session with the 
legislature in 1941 to persuade the legislators to remove this legislation, 
So, the only thing left for me to do was to cancel the bounty appropria- 
tion. At that time, in the Territory of Alaska, the Governor had the 
power to veto appropriation items, and so I eliminated the appropria- 
tion item with the result that it was not possible to pay eagle bounties 
in that biennium, 1941-43. I tried again in the next legislative session, 
in 1943, to have the eagle bounty legislation repealed. I was again 
unsuccessful. 

But again, I vetoed the bounty appropriation. Finally in 1945, I 
was able to persuade the legislators that this legislation should be 
repealed. It was repealed. Then in concert with some officials in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service I got them by Executive order to extend 
the protection to the eagle in Alaska, which had been excluded from 
this protection, making Alaska similar in this respect to the 48 States 
and from that time on, the eagle started again to multiply with the 
result that we can now see this noble bird in great numbers flying over 
Alaska. It was thereby saved for the whole Nation, for it is almost 
extinct elsewhere in our country. 

Finally, with our Statehood Act, we have been brought into un- 
formity with the other 48 States. 

I could go on and give many examples of that kind, and if so only 
to demonstrate that I am an all-out conservationist. But I will not 
burden the record thereby. However, I want, because I think it 
pertinent, to philosophize a little bit about some of the differences 
between me and some of my fellow conservationists, especially those 
professionally engaged in conservation promotion. I would say these 
differences are inherent in the fact that I believe that the purpose of 
conservation is to conserve our natural resources for the future benefit 
of human beings, for future generations of men, women, and children. 
I do not believe we should conserve species for the sake of the species. 
I don’t believe we should conserve moose for the sake of future 
moose. We preserve them so that future generations of human 
beings can see moose, and photograph moose, and hunt moose. 
they wish to. 
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I prefer to photograph them. ‘The idea of conserving for future 
generations of people should apply to all our natural resources. 

Some of our conservationists apparently think we should conserve 
the species for the species themselves. Sometimes these conserva- 
tionists go to great lengths to impose their theories and lose sight of 
the human stake involved. We had an example of such conflict back 
in the middle 1940’s when we felt it very necessary, very desirable 
to have a cement plant in Alaska. 

When I was Administrator of the Puerto Rican Reconstruction 
Administration, in the 1930’s, I was able, after some effort, to secure 
a Government appropriation to construct a cement plant because great 
quantities of cement were being used in our Puerto Rico rehabilitation 
program. The people of Puerto Rico were paying high prices for this 
cement after they paid the high freight and wharfage charges. A local 
cement plant would not only lower the price but give employment. 
There was, of course, a good deal of objection on the part of the main- 
land cement producers. The proposal for an island cement plant 
was called socialism, as many good things are called but we got this 
cement plant built. It has functioned 365 days of the year ever since 
and this was about 1936. 

That pioneer cement plant in Puerto Rico was so successful, that 
within a few years, it had paid back the amortization and interest and 
then was sold to private enterprise. It never cost our taxpayers one 
red cent, but it benefited the people of Puerto Rico enormously. It 
was so successful that another cement plant was started by private 
enterprise and these two cement plants have been going ever since 
under private ownership and they have saved the people of Puerto 
Rico millions and millions of dollars. 

I had a similar hope for the people of Alaska. Now, to locate a 
cement plant successfully, you have to have certain conditions. You 
have to have a deposit of limestone at the site of the plant. Likewise 
acement plant should be near transportation. After surveying the 
whole field in Alaska, we found that there was such an area, perhaps 
25 acres in extent right alongside the Alaska Railroad on a bed of 
limestone. So we hopefully moved in the direction of having this 
project developed, but discovered that this little tract of land was in 
the extreme southeast corner of Mount McKinley National Park. 
It had no relation whatever to the scenic beauties of the park. It had 
no relation to the wildlife values of the park. I doubt whether there 
was even a ground squirrel in it. That area was actually adjacent to 
and contiguous with the Alaska Railroad. 

But, because it was in the park, a tremendous furor was raised by 
conservationist organizations and we were not allowed to proceed. 
A great barrage of opposing correspondence descended upon us and 
the Interior Department—a well-organized lobby—and so the people 
of Alaska were denied the opportunity to have this great bonanza 
which would have saved them millions of dollars, dollars which could 
have been invested in wildlife restoration and conservation, in better 
and lower cost housing and in all kinds of beneficial measures. 

Now if one looks at the boundaries of Mount McKinley National 
Park, enclosing an area of 3,000 square miles, if I remember my 

res, the southern boundary is drawn arbitrarily, a straight line 

fone Ss 100 miles in length from east to west. It might just as well 

ve been drawn 500 feet further to the north. It was arbitrarily 
48642592 
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drawn as it was way back in, I think, 1918, when the park was get 
aside and when Alaska was totally unsurveyed, when the railroad 
was not built. So in view of these circumstances there was absolutely 
no valid reason why this point involving an infinitesimal area and of 
no value from a park standpoint, shouldn’t have been yielded in the 
public interest. But it wasn’t. No good was served by this narrow 
misconception of conservation. This is merely an illustration of the 
conflict that exists between a theoretical, and often fanatical, conserva- 
tionism and another kind of conservationism that is no less conscious 
of the supremely important values that inhere in scenic beauty and 
national parks, and natural resources, and unspoiled wilderness areas, 
None of these would in any sense have been damaged by this pro- 
posal, in the slightest degree. 

I could go on indefinitely in pointing out these divergencies between 
sound conservation and examples of misapplication of conservation, 

Now we have a very striking example of conservation failure in 
Alaska in the steady depletion of our Alaskan salmon, which was once 
Alaska’s greatest natural resource and the Nation’s greatest fishery 
resource. For years, the people of Alaska, who are tully conscious of 
the importance of the resource, and more concerned than anyone else, 
alarmed at its depletion, perturbed at its overfishing, critical of some 
of the methods that were used in taking salmon, protested against these 
practices. 

These protests began way back in the early days of the century, 
Their chief protagonist at that time was a very distinguished Alaska 
delegate in Congress by the name of James Wickersham. He felt that 
the absentee fishery interests operating out of California, Oregon and 
Washington were not concerned with the conservation of the salmon 
but solely concerned with profits, that they wanted to take out this 
resource as rapidly as they could, without regard to the future. For 
nearly half a century, the people of Alaska, through their representa- 
tives in the territorial legislature, through their voteless delegates in 
Congress, raised their voices in protest. Wickersham was succeeded 
by Dan Sutherland who was succeeded by Anthony J. Dimond and he 
in turn was succeeded by my able and distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator of Alaska, Bob Bartlett, who for 14 years was our 
voteless delegate in the House. Through all those years, they tried, 
carrying out the wishes of the people of Alaska, to introduce conserva- 
tion measures that would prevent this tragic depletion of the salmon. 
But they could not prevail. The people of Alaska could not prevail— 
and conservation was cast to the winds. 

Yes, the salmon interests were too powerful. Year after year, 
Delegate Bartlett, as had his predecessor, Tony Dimond, would 
introduce bills to bring about abolition of the destructive fishtraps 
which have been abolished in all other areas where the Pacific salmon 
exists, areas where the salmon were a much lesser resource to begit 
with, areas such as British Columbia, and Washington and Oregon, 

et where the resource nevertheless has been conserved, and conserved 

ecause the people have been in control and have been able to abolish 
the fishtraps. 

Finally we arrived at statehood and there apparently was the fulfill- 
ment of our dream and the hope for conservation of this once great 
resource. We were going to get the fisheries transferred to Alaska. 
We would be able, we hoped, to stop this tragic depletion, a depletion 
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so serious that in the first few years of the Eisenhower administration, 
the President felt it necessary to declare our fishing villages to be 
disaster areas, disaster areas uniquely caused not as is usual in these 
instances by acts of God, such as hurricanes, tornadoes, earthquakes, 
flood, drought, but by acts of men, by the greed of those who were 
trying to grab the fish and make quicx profits and the failure of the 

atory agency, the presumed conservation agency, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of Interior to do anything about it. 

When we finally had this statehood bill within sight and about to 
pass, along comes a Representative in the House from the State of 
Washington, many of whose constituents were executives in the 
canned salmon industry with an amendment to our statehood bill to 
delay and if possible to prevent this necessary transfer. And whom 
did we find associated with this attempt to postpone the application 
of wise conservation measures, and the saving and restoration of our 
great fishery resource? None other than the executives of the seven 

rincipal conservation agencies, some of whom are in the room; 
0. R. (Pinky) Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute; Richard W. Westwood, president, American Nature Associa- 
tion; Joseph W. Penfold, conservation director, Izaak Walton League 
of America; Fred M. Packard, executive secretary, National Parks 
Association; Charles H. Callison, conservation director, National wild- 
life Federation; George B. Fell, executive director, Nature Conserv- 
ancy ; and Howard Zahniser, executive secretary, The Wilderness 
Society—all men with whom I feel friendly and whose integrity and 
devotion I respect, though not always their judgment, yet who were 
all in bed with the canned salmon industry trying to impede the 
people of Alaska from finally and at long last restoring and building 
up that sadly depleted fishery, which by that time, had dropped from 
a total of 8% million cases in 1936 to fewer than 3 million cases in the 
late 1950’s. Therefore, I say to you that we conservationists—and 
I do not question the honesty or sincerity of purpose of any of those 
mentioned—do differ profoundly on what constitutes conservation. 
And so, I am going to testify in opposition to this bill, which some 
conservationists, especially those officials of conservation organiza- 
tions, think is desirable, because I consider it both undesirable and 
unnecessary. It will accomplish nothing in the way of conservation, 
but will do much damage in other ways. 

With these extemporaneous remarks, I come to my prepared state- 
ment, which I will introduce into the record, merely giving you first 
some of the highlights of my point of view. 

For one thing, one of the serious effects of this 9-million-acre with- 
drawal is to deprive the State of Alaska of some $600,000 in Federal 
funds under the formulas by which our road appropriations under 
the Federal aid highway legislation are calculated. 

These 9 million acres will add to the area of withdrawn lands that 
acreage during the next decade. During the next decade we are 
hopeful to have a highway program which will at least begin to give 
us some of the highways of which we have been deprived as a Terri- 
tory, because of the fact that we have been excluded from Federal 
aid legislation depriving Alaska of some $300 million or more for the 
40 years from 1916 to 1956, and then included only on a very sharply 
teduced basis. That basis does not include us in the throughway 
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legislation although we pay all the taxes for that, as we have paid al] 
other Federal taxes from the very beginning. 

As it is now, we pay the additional throughway taxes on trucks 
trailers, tires and gasoline to build throughways in the 48 other States, 
but not in Alaska. 

Whenever an Alaskan, whenever any of us goes to a gas station and 
says, “Fill her up,’ we pay an extra cent a gallon to build roads jp 
every State of the Union from Alabama to Wyoming, but not in 
Alaska. 

We pay the extra 3 cents a pound on tires for the same purpose 
which we do not share in. So we are hopeful now that we are a State 
to compensate for these many years of discrimination and to catch up 
and bring us somewhere near the 48 other States. 

We have reckoned that had we been under Federal aid highway 
legislation during these years, we would have at least $300 million 
more than we have had and we could have had a throughway system 
which we do not have. , 

Well, this program which we visualize may take us a decade or 
more to realize, and during that decade, it will cost the State of 
Alaska $6 million to have these 9 million acres in the northeast corner 
set aside. For what compensating good, I ask you? 

Now, this area up in the northernmost part of the State is extremely 
remote. It is not a particularly valuable area for wildlife such as they 
are. They will not be disturbed. It is a highly inaccessible area. It 
will be inaccessible for years to come, and we know how difficult it is, 
once an area such as this has been set aside, to do anything about it 
to bring it into other use even if rendered desirable by changing 
circumstances. 

You are going to have through the coming decades changes in the 
habits of game and wildlife. They migrate, they do not always stay 
in the same place. We have discovered that in the Kenai National 
Moose Range which was set aside in 1940—an area of 2 million acres— 
which now contains 4,000 moose, 500 acres for every bull moose, 
every cow moose and every calf moose. 

There is a little thin fringe of land left to human beings around the 
outer edge of Kenai Peninsula along the shore of Cook Inlet, where 
the human being, the settler, the homesteader, with a wife and maybe 
seven small children is limited by Federal law to 160 acres for his 
homestead. But each moose gets 500. 

Now this is not even an ideal area for the moose. That fact was 
discovered by the Fish and Wildlife Service some years ago, when 4 
disastrous forest fire swept this area and 250,000 acres of virgin timber 
were destroyed. Most of us would have considered that a disaster, 
a disaster which should have required corrective measures and all 
kinds of precautions to prevent recurrence. 

But on the contrary, the Fish and Wildlife Service viewed this as 
a bonanza, because as a result of this destruction of virgin timber by 
fire, other species of timber, birch and willow and aspen, grew Up, 
which was excellent browse for the moose. 

So since that time, as a matter of policy and practice, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service has each year deliberately burned several hundred 
acres of good standing spruce to furnish browse for the moose. 

Well, the moose may not appreciate it. They may be moving out. 
Recently, for the first time, a moose with the widest spread of antlers 
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was not found on the Kenai Peninsula, but back of Mt. Redoubt on 
the Alaska Peninsula. It was reported to have a spread of over 80 
inches. This does not mean that the largest trophies in recent years 
have not been found on the Kenai Peninsula and may not be for 
some time to come. But the experience of hunters indicates that 
these large specimens are likewise found elsewhere, and that the 
Kenai National Moose Range is not a natural habitat for moose, 
since unnatural means have to be used to furnish the moose with a 
browse which would otherwise not be there. If the moose are mov- 
ing into other parts of Alaska from an area set aside for them by 
man, it merely indicates that sometimes animals may be more intel- 
ligent as to their own needs than human beings, and when cireum- 
stances warrant, change their minds. 

If this 9 million acres up in the northeast corner of Alaska now 
are set aside and established as a game range, 10 or 15 years from 
now the discovery may be made that, for some reason or other, the 
wildlife is no longer there. What then? For we know how difficult 
it is to get bureaucracy to change its mind and to get it to give up 
something which it has once seized. We’ve seen that again and 
again in Alaska. . 

We have an excellent procedure in Alaska for protecting our wild- 
life. We can limit the hunting season, we can establish bag limits, 
and we can and do protect our wildlife, which is far more abundant 
and more diverse in other parts of Alaska, without setting off this vast 
area, Which is very inaccessible, and an area much too large for prac- 
tical game Management, or as a tourist attraction. 

Having made these off-the-cuff comments, I will not read my pre- 
pared statement. I think it will speak for itself. But I want to point 
out, before concluding, that we now have already set aside in Alaska, 
immense areas in which wildlife is wholly protected. We have, in the 
first place, three national parks and monuments, Mount McKinley, 
with 1,939,493 acres; Glacier Bay with 2,274,595 acres; Katmai with 
2,697,590 acres; and, in addition, the Kenai Moose Range with 
2,057,197 acres; the Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge with 1,815,000 
acres; the Aleutian National Wildlife Refuge with 2,720,235 acres. 
I will not list them all, but the total is 14,736,872 acres in which 
wildlife is under Federal protection, which is an area larger than the 
combined totals of Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. 

It is larger than many individual States. 

So, I feel we have done pretty well in Alaska in setting aside refuges 
and game management areas, but if any more are to be set aside, I 
believe they should be set aside by the State. I think that now that 
Alaska has become a State, this is a function which should be en- 
trusted to our very excellent State agency there, the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game, which is headed and staffed by competent 
biologists, experts in game management, and good conservationists. 
I think we need no further Federal reservations. I am confident we 
can handle our resources better ourselves. I know we will handle 
them with a full appreciation of the tremendous value of our wildlife 
resources. J know we Alaskans would never have permitted the tragic 
depletion of our salmon, which took place under Federal control. 

deem our wildlife one of the most important resources we have. 
It should be preserved in every way. No steps should be left untaken 
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to preserve it. But this measure—the 9 million acre withdrawal pro. , 


posal—has nothing to do with this. This gigantic reservation pro. 
posed is a fantasy, which would be set ra not for the benefit of 
human beings, but to satisfy some theoretical conceptions of distant 
men Salata with Alaska that this is desirable. 

I will now introduce my statement into the record with a request 
that it be printed. 

Senator Barrett. Does that conclude your testimony? 

Senator GruEeNING. That concludes my testimony, Senator, unlegs 
you have some questions. 


Senator Barrierr. Your full statement will be inserted in the | 


record. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank this distinguished committee for giving me 
the opportunity to testify before you today on the bill, 5S. 1899, which has beep 
introduced by the chairman of this committee, at the request of the Department 
of Interior, for the purpose of establishing an Arctic Wildlife Refuge in Alaska, 

At the outset of my testimony, I wish to emphasize my support of all legislative 
action which is necessary to insure the conservation of all our natural resources 
including wildlife and game. Out natural resources are among the principal 
assets of Alaska and their conservation is of the greatest importance to our State, 

However, after having given 8. 1899 my careful consideration, it is my opinion 
that this proposed legislation is not only unnecessary, but detrimental to the 
State of Alaska. Before stating my specific objections to the bill, I would like 
to make a brief analysis of the existing situation in Alaska with respect to the 
withdrawal and reservation of land by the Federal Government and a comparison 
of this proposed withdrawal with the acreage now withdrawn and reserved. 

It has been recently reported by the Department of Interior that the Federal 
Government has withdrawn or reserved some 924 million acres of land in our 
State for a variety of purposes. The reservation proposed by 8. 1899 would 
amount to approximately 9 million additional acres. This additional reservation 
would, then, result in an increase of one-tenth of the amount of lands presently 
reserved and withdrawn. Although our State is the largest in the Union, it 
would seem that this is an inordinately large amount of land to be withdrawn 
from a State by the Federal Government. 

Among the specific effects of this withdrawal on the development of Alaska 
which I urge you to consider before taking action on this measure are the following: 

(1) One of the serious immediate effects of this proposed withdrawal would be 
its impact on Alaskan highway construction. As I am sure you are well aware, 
Alaska is in great need of additional transportation facilities, having a truly 
serious need for an adequate highway system. As I have pointed out numerous 
times the construction of an efficient network of roads in Alaska is absolutely 
essential to the economic development of the State. 

With the advent of statehood and with the passage of the Alaska Omnibus Act 
our State will be included within provisions of Federal aid highway legislation 
on the same basis as other States. One of the factors to be considered in this 
connection is that of the Matching of Federal funds which will be required of 
Alaska in order to receive Federal aid. The formula under which the Federal 
contribution is determined includes a provision under which the Federal con- 
tribution is increased in an amount corresponding with the percentage of un 
appropriated and unreserved public lands contained in a State in which such 
lands exceed 5 percent of the total area of all lands in the State. (Public Law 
85-767, Sec. 120, 23 U.S.C. 120.) In our State, this formula makes an important 
difference in the ability of Alaska to construct the roads it needs, since our land 
are includes exceptionally large tracts of unappropriated and unreserved public 
lands, thus increasing substantially the percentage of the Federal contribution 
to road construction. If S. 1899 should be enacted, the 9 million acres withdrawn 
under the bill would no longer be classified as unappropriated and unreserved, 
and would not be included among public lands to be considered in computing the 
Federal highway aid contribution. ; 

It is estimated that the effect of the proposed withdrawal would increase 
Alaska’s contribution to the cost of highway construction from about 12 percent 
of the funds required to 14 percent. Translated into monetary sums involv 
this would represent an increase of approximately $600,000 in the amount 
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funds required to be contributed to the highway program. At this stage of 
Alaskan economic development such an increase in highway construction costs 
would represent a serious burden to the State. A highway program is in the 
proposal stage which aims over a period of a decade to establish the principal 
throughways in Alaska, to connect the principal now unconnected cities with each 
other and with the continental highway system. Enactment of S. 1899 would 
impose a $6 million burden on Alaska during this period. Certainly the benefits 
—whatever they are alleged to be—would bear no reasonable relationship to such 
rice. 

#19) The withdrawal of the land proposed in S. 1899 would hamper and, in my 
estimation, operate unfairly with respect to the land selection program of the 
State provided for by the Statehood Act. If this large tract of land should be 
withdrawn for a wildlife refuge, it would, of course, be denied to the State. This 
would place a further, and an unfair limitation on the selection of land. 

With respect to the tremendous overall total of Federal land withdrawals in 
Alaska, very substantial areas for the specific purposes of game protection and 
management have already been set aside. They include our national park, Mount 
McKinley, with an area of 1,939,334 acres, Glacier Bay National Monument of 
2,274,595 acres and Katmai National Monument of 2,697,590 acres. These 
areas in which all wildlife is absolutely protected total 6,911,519 acres, an area 
larger than the combined areas of the States of Rhode Island, Delaware, and 
Connecticut. 

In addition to these national parks and monuments, the Federal Government 
has set aside a total of 7,833,155 additional acres of land in Alaska for purposes of 
wildlife preservation, an amount of land which constitutes an enormous reserva- 
tion when compared with a total amount of 10,088,017 acres which is set aside 
for these purposes in all the other 48 States and Territories. I would like to 
insert in the record, at the conclusion of my remarks, a list of the wildlife refuges 
and related administrative areas which comprise the acreage to which I have 
referred. 

I might point out that some of the Alaskan wildlife preservation withdrawals 
are of doubtful value because of game migrations and other changing conditions. 
Game management and conservation needs ought to be reexamined by the 
experts of the Alaska Department of Fish and Game before further irrevocable 
decisions are made. 

(3) The establishment of a proposed Federal Wildlife Refuge would, to a large 
extent, nullify the transfer to Alaska of responsibility for wildlife management 
provided for by the Statehood Act. Control over its own wildlife resources is 
of exceptional importance to our State, where our natural resources represent our 
greatest source of wealth. Thus, the enactment of S. 1899 would result in lessen- 
ing Alaskan jurisdiction over an area of administration rightfully belonging to 
the State. Future withdrawals for game management and conservation should 
be the responsibility of the State of Alaska. 

(4) There is no need for this withdrawal for the purpose of preserving wildlife 
inthe area, The region is remote and inaccessible. It is unlikely there will be in 
the foreseeable future any molestation of the wildlife and game which would 
— preservation of the area by the Federal Government. 

or all these reasons, I wish to urge that this committee consider the proposal 
made in S. 1899 very carefully before taking action upon it. It is my firm belief 
that, as I stated at the outset of my statement, that this legislation is not needed, 
and that it should not be approved. 
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Wildlife preservation and related areas under Federal jurisdiction in Alaska 


National parks and monuments: Acres 
Mount McKinley National Park-- eas higsdiloal edie Sadie s 1, 939, 334 
Glacier Bay National Monument-----_-----_---------- ... 2 374g 
Katmai National Monument------------ ee re 

PN EE es del sbiseesee'se ‘cides. Uae naceu wet 6, 911, 519 


——==_ 


Wildlife refuges and administrative areas: 


Kenai National Moose Range- ----- peee 4 at . 2,057, 197 
Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge________- Mobis west 1, 815, 000 
Ninivak National Wildlife Refuge___________-- eh 1, 109, 000 
Aleutian National Wildlife Refuge__..........--------- . 2, 72e;ane 


Bering Sea National Wildlife Refuge _- aude af 41,113 
Bogoslof National Wildlife Refuge_______-_- ; 390 
Chammisso National Wildlife Refuge Jai et 64] 
Hazy Island National Wildlife Refuge -__--_-_-_-_-_- ‘ 49 
Forrester Island Bird Refuge___-_ ~~ --- es, : 4 2, 832 
Pribilof Islands Reservation in Tongass National Forest_______-__ 50, 163 
Simeonof National Wildlife Refuge_____._______-_- eH 10, 442 
St. Lazaria National Wildlife Refuge _- Baas Ra ia ala lrtas P 65 
Semidi National Wildlife Refuge _ -_ _ — _- cate BS ; 8, 429 
Tuxedni National Wildlife Refuge__.........---------- . 6, 439 
Hazen Bay National Wildlife Refuge____-__.-.-------- 6, 800 
Reindeer Experiment Station __-_-—----- red Sees, Si Sa ee 1, 520 
Four fishery research stations -_~.........-.------------ mt 2, 565 
ee TIIIRINGING WINOB Ss ng ome e wc cae oo ca 289 

a i alae be ea Thi aaa alga i ee . 7, 833, 155 

Total national parks and wildlife preservation areas___.._.__.. 14, 744, 674 


Senator Bartiertr. I take it, Senator Gruening, the committee may 
fairly conclude you are opposed to the bill? ; 

Senator GRUENING. Yes, sir, I am. 

Senator BartietT. Do you have any information as to why this 
particular area was selected for a proposed wilderness area? 

Senator GruENING. No, I have no firsthand information. I have 
had various reports and rumors, but I do not think that this is proper 
for me to transmit them because they might be unfounded, but | 
imagine in questioning the officials of the Department of Interior, you 
could probably get the exact facts as to why this area was selected. 

Senator BarTietr. You are widely traveled, Senator Gruening, in 
Alaska. Have you been to or over this particular area? 

Senator GRUENING. Yes, sir; indeed I have on several occasions. 

Senator Bartietr. What could you inform the committee as to its 
physical characteristics? 

Senator GRUENING. Well, it is a very varied area. It is moun- 
tainous; it has many lakes in it, it has many streams in it; it has some 
timber at low altitude; it is an area which would probably be not open 
to those who would use it for more than 2 or 3 months of the year, 
because it is very far north, and would be snow covered for the 
greater part of the year. 

It is north of the Arctic Circle. It would be very difficult to get 
at. The only way visitors could get there would be by planes and, of 
course, no fields would probably be allowed there. They would have 
to use pontoon planes and alight on the lakes which would be unfroze) 
for only 2 or 3 months of the year. 
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In the winter they could travel on planes equipped with skis, bu 
they would have some difficulty in finding level areas in many parts 
of this wilderness. 

Senator BartLettT. The northern boundary of this proposed with. 
drawal is right on the Arctic Ocean? 

Senator GRUENING. Right on the Arctic Ocean. As in the Kenaj 
National Moose Range, it is apparently considered necessary to give 
wildlife considerable areas of shore front. 

Senator BartLert. Did you observe any game from the air? 

Senator GRUENING. Yes, sir, 1 did. J observed bear, and I observed 
caribou. 

Senator BartLert. Could you inform the committee as to whether 
this is considered one of the principal habitats of wildlife? 

Senator GRUENING. No, it is not one of the principal habitats, | 
would say there are many areas in Alaska in which game is far more 
abundant and in greater variety. 

Senator Barrierr. One more question only, Senator Gruening, 
The area, as we know from the map, and from the description in the 
bill, and in the Secretary’s report, lies at the extreme northeastern 
section of Alaska, very remote, of course. 

In your judgment, if this is not needed as a wilderness area, legisla- 
tively or otherwise, would there be considerable time before there 
would be any “‘violation,”’ if that is a proper word, which it probably 
is not, of this tract of land? : 

In other words, what I am aiming at is this, do you think there 
could be very considerable migration there for settlement or for 
hunting or for other purposes within the foreseeable future? 

Senator GRUENING. I think there will be no migration because there 
are much better hunting areas that are far more accessible. I think 
it should be pointed out that this is not to be a refuge. This is to be 
a game range. Now under the provisions of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, that is an area in which game can be hunted, and it can be 
protected just as well now, by the regulations of the agency that 
controls fishing and hunting, as it could if it were set aside as a 
reservation. 

At the appropriate time of the year, during the hunting season, 
hunters will go in there. If it is a range as is proposed, they will take 
game in the allowed bag limits in the seasons specified by the regula- 
tions, and there will be nothing particularly gained, that I can see, 
by setting this area aside. 

I hope that in the course of this testimony some of the witnesses in 
favor of this proposal will testify as to what the specific advantages 
will be of setting this aside because, if there are such, I know they have 
escaped me and I would like to be informed what they are. 

Senator BARTLETT. You are not prepared to tell the committee 
and you could not tell the committee why this particular area was 
chosen, why it was designated as to this particular size, or why it 1s 
desired this wilderness area be created? 

Senator Grugntna. I suspect it was done to please some of the 
sonservationist groups who are not happy over the fact that the 
Secretary of the Interior permitted oil exploration on the Kenai 
Peninsula, and I think it was generally assumed this was kind of 4 
quid pro quo. They did not get quite what they wanted on Kenai, 
so this was given to them in exchange. 
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Now I think that is a fairly reasonable assumption; but, if it is not 
correct, I will be happy to have the record so show. 

Senator BartLetTT. One further question, and I will have con- 
eluded. Do you have any information pro or con as to attitudes 
within Alaska concerning this proposed withdrawal? 

Senator GRUENING. I think that there are very few who are in 
favor of it. I think that even the most active conservationists would 
realize that nothing very much will be gained by taking this very 


remote area and setting it aside officially. I want to say “this muc h, 
if I may be allowed to go bae = to some of my earlier thoughts. 
I do not feel that because Alaska is a remote area and sparsely 


settled that should prevent us or inhibit us from taking whatever 
measures may be necessary now to safeguard our resources that need 
safeguarding for the future, but there are of course areas right here 
inthe United States very much nearer the great centers of population 
where the issue of wilderness areas and wildlife preservation and 
recreation areas and unspoiled scenery is very much more pressing 
and where great difficulties are being encountered, and yet there does 
not seem to be nearly the same enthusiasm or support for setting 
them aside as there is in Alaska where they are not needed. 

I am thinking in particular of the effort of some of us to save the 
dunes on the Indiana lakeshore front, where there is a tremendous 
pressure to turn this over to industry and destroy these dunes, and 
not nearly the kind of support that we would like to see from the 
conservation agence ies. 

If they would direct their energies there, I feel they would be serving 
a very noble cause. 

Senator Bartietr. Senator Gruening, I might mention the pro- 
ponents of the bill might say that failure to act within the earlier 48 
States in a timely fashion, leads, indeed, to the need in Alaska now 
before it is too late. 

Do you have a comment to make on that? 

Senator GruEeNiING. I think you will find that we have already set 
aside in Alaska vast areas in which game is absolutely protec ted, not 
merely saved for management as in game ranges, but is absolutely 
sacrosanct and inviolate, true refuges, areas which compare very 
favorably in extent, habitat, and wildlife population, with areas set 
, in the 48 States, exceed all others in extent, and in fact, compare 

favorably with the total area set aside for those purposes in the 
18 tates. So that I feel we have blazed a trail in Alaska in the matter 
of protection, and I think we ought to be very proud of that. 

I have no criticism of that whatsoever. On the contrary I think 
that is a fine thing, I approve of it highly, but I also feel that there 
comes a point w hen some of these additional withdrawals now proposed 
do not fall in the category of wise prevention and wise conservation, 
and this is one of them. 

Senator Barttetr. Thank you very much, Senator Gruening, for 
your educational testimony. 

The next witness will be Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Ross L. 


Leffler. 


We are happy to have you here, Secretary Leffler. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROSS L. LEFFLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARy 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JOEN 
L. BUCKLEY, THEODORE STEVENS, AND LANSING A. PARKER 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Lerrier. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, that 
I would like to read, if I have your permission. 

Senator BARTLETT. We are happy to have you do so, Mr. Secretary, 

Mr. Lerrier. My statement is in connec tion with Senate bill 1899. 
To establish the Arctic Wildlife Range in Alaska. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
a wildlife range in northeastern Alaska in the area bounded on the 
north by. the ‘Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Canadian border, op 
the west by the Canning River, and extending southward to include 
a portion of the south slope of the Brooks Range. Only a portion of 
this area has been surveyed, but it is estimated that the total areg 
is approximately 8,800,000 acres. 

Among the purposes of this wildlite range is the retention of its 
ecological integrity; alienation of surface rights is incompatible with 
this need. Under legislation now in effect, the Secretary of the 
Interior has authority to set aside areas such as this, and to either 
prohibit mineral exploration and development entirety, or to permit 
mineral development under the present mining and leasing laws, 
These laws, for the metallic minerals, provide for patents to the land 
surface as well as to the subsurface minerals. 

This bill is necessary in order to allow multiple use of this area: 
but to preserve title to the surface in the public, and to prevent 
needless destruction of the surface, it provides that all mineral deposits 
in the range of the classes and kinds subject to location, entry, and 
patent under the mining laws, and subject to leasing under the 
mineral leasing laws of the United States, shall be, exclusive of the 
land containing them, subject to disposal under such laws. 

Whenever a patent is issued for such mineral deposits, it will not 
convey any interest in the surface of the land containing such minerals 
other than the right of occupation and the use of so much of the 
surface of the land as may be required for purposes reasonably incident 
to the mining or removal of such minerals. 

The bill also provides that the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to permit the hunting and the taking of game and fur animals, birds, 
and fish in the wildlife range or parts thereof. 

And that would be under the direction of the State of Alaska. 

The wildlife range lies within the area in which the President is 
authorized by the Alaska Statehood Act to establish special national 
defense withdrawals. <A section of the bill provides that administra- 
tion and management of the wildlife range shall not affect the conduct 
of any present or future national defense activities without the con- 
currence of the Secretary of Defense. 

The enormous deve lopment of the outdoor recreation industry and 
the growing willingness of vacationers to spend their ever-increasing 

vacation time on long trips to scenic wild areas indicate that in the 
future Alaska’s outdoor recreation resources may contribute more 
revenue than any other industry. The wildlife and the wilderness 
frontiers of Alaska are the basic resources upon which much of the 
recreation industry is dependent. 
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Public recognition of the need for a wildlife range of this type led 
the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association and the Fairbanks Garden 
Club to propose the establishment of this range. Other Alaskan 
organizations, including the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce, added 
their support. 

An area extending eastward 120 miles from the Canning River to 
the Canadian border, and from the Arctic Ocean inland 140 miles 
to the south slope of the Brooks Range was chosen. The great 
diversity of vegetation and topography (including magnificent Mount 
Michelson with its unusual arctic glaciers) in this compact area, 
together with its relatively undist urbed condition, led to its selection 
as the most suitable opportunity for protecting a portion of the re- 
maining wildlife and wilderness frontiers. 

The area included within the proposed range is a major habitat, 
particularly in summer, for the great herds of arctic caribou, and the 
countless lakes, ponds, and marshes found in this area are nesting 

ounds for large numbers of migratory waterfowl that spend about 
half of each year in the rest of the United States, thus, the production 
here is of importance to a great many American sportsmen. 

If the entire range of the herd of caribou were to be included, it 
would be necessary to set aside roughly three times as large an area 
in Alaska plus an area in Canada twice as large as the proposed range. 
The proposed range has been restricted to the area which contains all 
of the requisites for year-round use. The coastal area is the only 
place in the United States where polar bear dens are found. 

The arctic caribou herds use all of the Brooks Range in summer and 
the south side particularly in winter. The Dall sheep are year-round 
residents and, like the caribou, occur in large numbers. Moose and 
grizzly bears are common; wolverines are seen occasionally; and 
ptarmigan are numerous. The south slope of the Brooks Range meets 
the year-round requirements for all of the native wildlife. 

For the fisherman, hunter, photographer, or mountain climber, cer- 
tain portions of the Arctic coast and the north slope river valleys, 
counting most of the rivers up there and I am afraid to attempt to 
pronounce the rivers up there. 

Senator Bartterr. You handled this very well. 

Mr. Lerruer. If I make a mistake you please correct me. The 
Canning, Hulahula, Okpilak, Aichilik, Kongakut, and Firth, and their 
great background of lofty mountains, offer a wilderness experience 
not duplicated elsewhere in our country. 

Although the area included within the proposed range may now 
be considered remote, with the dramatic increase in population and 
with improved facilities and equipment for surface and air transporta- 
tion, a very few years hence the area will cease to be remote sooner 
than we think. 

Looking ahead 50 years at the unfolding story of Alaska’s develop- 
ment, it is clear that the only economically feasible opportunity for 
maintaining a wilderness frontier large enough for the caribou, the 
prizzly bear, the Dall sheep, the wolverine, the wolf, and the polar 

ear—all of which require a sizable unrestricted range—lies in this 
northeastern arctic region of Alaska. 

Senator Bartuerr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I have a few 
questions. 

I should like first to ask you what a wildlife range is. 
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Mr. Lerrier. A wildlife range as differentiated from a refuge 
means that hunting and fishing would be permitted in the area. 

Senator Barrier. In the refuge they are not permitted? 

Generally speaking a refuge is considered inviolate. 

I should like to ask you, what is meant by ecological integrity? 

Mr. Lerrier. We are speaking now of a lot of the plants that are 
prevalent in this area and on which the caribou feed and which hayp 
a great deal of beauty. ‘There is a wealth of wild flowers and beauty 
in there that will attract a great many people who are not perhaps 
interested in hunting and fishing. 

Senator Bartterr. Mr. Secretary, is my understanding correct, 
that the Secretary of Interior could have created this wildlife range 
without any reference to Congress whatsoever had he not desired to 
create a situation whereby certain mining rights would be permitted? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct, sir. 

May I also add, and I think there is some little misunderstanding 
that about 5 million of this acreage is already withdrawn. 

Senator Barrierr. For what purpose? 

Mr. Lerrier. Public Land Order 82. 

Senator BArtLetr. That has to do with reservation of the lands to 
the United States for petroleum purposes? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct. 

Senator Barrieri. That is not associated at all with wildlife 
preservation? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator BarrLer?. One question follows the other; theoretically, 
actually then the Secretary of the Interior could set aside all of the 
public domain in Alaska tomorrow if he chose, for wildlife ranges. 

Mr. Lerrcuer. I think that he would not wish to set aside, even if 
he had the authority, without due consultations, sir. 

Senator BarrLerr. I am confident that is the case, but legally, 
does he have that right, if he can set aside 9 million acres, to set aside 
200 million for the same purpose? 

Mr. Lerrier. May I ask one of our attorneys here for that? 

Mr. Stevens, would you answer that question? 

I want to be sure, I think I am right. Theodore Stevens, Assistant 
to the Secretary. 

Mr. Srevens. Senator, if I understood your question, could the 
Secretary set aside this range today? 

The answer to that is movement is already underway to set aside 
this range today. There are 5 million acres of it which are withdrawn 
already. The total of the 8.8 million is under an application for 
withdrawal filed by the Fish and Wildlife Service already. 

The Secretary could establish the range with two alternatives: He 
could permit mining under the existing mining laws, or he could eom- 
pletely close the area to mining activity. Under the first alternative, 
the oil and gas minerals under the Mineral Leasing Act would be 
leased. 

Metalliferous mining, however, would be subject to a patent to the 
surface upon proving up of a mining claim. It was this factor whieh 
upon the advice of the Fish and Wildlife Service that would be m- 
compatible with the primary purpose of the establishment of the 
range that led the Secretary to approve the filing of the application 
for withdrawal by the Fish and Wildlife Service and at the same time 
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announce that he would come to Congress to ask permission to permit 
mining activity under the mining laws subject to a patent to the 
subsurface rights with a reservation that only that part of the surface 
which was necessary for the removal of the minerals would be usable 
by the patentee of the mining claim. 

“Senator BartLerr. Then through the provisions of this bill, the 
Secretary is merely seeking to permit greater use of the land within 
the range than otherwise would occur within the authority now 

anted to him; is that right? 

Mr. Stevens. I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Lerruer. That is correct. 

Mr. Stevens. It-is my understanding that this approach is not new. 
It is approximately the same provision of law which applies in Glacier 
Bay a eitonal Monument today, and it is quite similar to the approach 
that was suggested for the Lake Meade National Reclamation Area. 
It is more liberal than the McKinley Park law. 

Senator BartiettT. How is it more liberal than the mining laws now 
pertaining to Mount McKinley? 

Mr. Stevens. In Mount McKinely National Park mineral leasing 
laws do not apply. There can be no oil and gas activity. We 
specifically intend for the mineral leasing laws to apply within this 
game range. 

Senator BarrLetrr. Are you absolutely sure that is correct? 

Mr, Stevens. Yes, sir; I just went over that. 

Senator Bartierr. You checked the law in reference to both Glacier 
Bay and National Mount McKinley Park? 

Mr. Stevens. I am sure of Mount McKinley. I am not sure of 
Glacier Bay. 

Senator Bartierr. If you have any correction, you can add it 
later. 

Mr. Stevens. The text above has been corrected. I was in error 
and thank the Senator for the opportunity to correct my statement. 

Senator BARTLETT. Let me return to my earlier question, under 
law, could the Secretary of Interior turn all of the public domain in 
the State of Alaska into a wildlife range if he cared to? 

Mr. Stevens. I would say there is unlimited right in the Secretary 
to reserve lands for public services under acts passed by Congress and 
one of the authorizations he has is to set up wildlife areas. So if you 
carry it to the dry illogical extreme, the whole of Alaska could be set 
aside. 

Senator Barruerr. And this could occur before the State had the 
opportunity to exercise its land selection entitlements under the state- 
hood law, theoretically? 

_ Mr. Stevens. Theoretically, Senator, I think we ought to be fair 
m this instance. We consulted with the people in Alaska who are 
actively engaged in the land management program for Alaska, and 
were informed there was no intent to select this area in this far north- 
em corner. We are also aware of section 10 provision in the State- 
hood Act, which provides that even if the State of Alaska did intend 
to select, it must have permission of the President to select this area. 
Because it is so remote, this area was, in our opinion, deemed to be 
honcontroversial from the point of view of the area itself. 

Senator Barrterr. [| am not insinuating for a moment that 

retary Seaton is going to withdraw all of the public domain for this 
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or any other purpose, but I just wanted to establish that which now 
seemed to be a fact, that a Secretary of the Interior could do this if 
he so desired. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir, Senator, and I would say that this range 
itself could be established without regard to this bill, but not with 
the beneficial effects for the mining industry that are provided i in this 
bill. This bill really is to permit multiple uses which are not available 
under existing law. Existing law does not recognize this multiple 
use principle we are trying to establish. 

Senator Bartierr. That conforms to my understanding. Now. 
how would mining patents under the terms of this bill differ from 
mining patents on “the public domain? 

Mr. Stevens. Under section 3—B, Senator, it would provide that 
the laws presently existing would continue to be the laws under which 
the minerals would be disposed subject to the one caveat that the 
patents to the mineral deposits would not carry an interest to the 
land surface. The miner would be given the right to use only such 
amount of the land as is reasonably necessary for the removal. of the 
minerals. 

In other words, we would have a patent to subsurface rights. 

Senator Barrierr. If you, as a resident of Fairbanks, had gone 
out to Fox Creek and located a claim, which you could not have 
done if you had been there too late, but some other creek, we will say, 
and eventually obtained a patent upon that claim, you would have 
had the surface as well as the subsurface rights, correct? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Senator BarrLerr. Under provisions of this bill, you could not 
obtain the surface rights to any land within the boundaries of the 
wildlife range, but instead, could obtain under the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior, subsurface rights? 

Mr. Stevens. Pardon me, the subsurface rights would not be 
controlled by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The right to minerals would be established under current laws, and 
the miner would have a patent to those minerals, the subsurface 
rights. He would have the right of use of occupancy of so much of 
the surface as is necessary. 

This right of occupancy is terminable ; when he removes the minerals, 
he no longer has the right to use the surface. 

Your hypothetic al miner would have title to the surface even though 
he had exhausted the mining claim. 

Senator Barrierr. This miner would have an absolute right to the 
minerals as long as the minerals existed? 

Mr. Stevens. That is right. That is our intent and in our opinion 
is a sound multiple-use principle when you are dealing with wildlife 
range lands. , 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Secretary, has there ever been any mining 
within this area? 

Mr. Lerruer. I understand there have been some smal] mines 
which apparently have not been very profitable. They were pointed 
out to me from the air as former claims but that is all. 

Senator Barriterr. What types of minerals? What minerals were 
found? 

Mr. Lerruer. I’m afraid I cannot answer that question but I am 
assuming most of them were attempts to find gold. 
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Senator BARTLETT. You have been over the“area? 

Mr. Lerruer. Yes. 

Senator BARTLETT. Have you been on it? 

Mr. Lerrter. I only flew over it. 

Senator BARTLETT. What do you say to it from a scenic stand- 


point? 


Mr. Lerrvier. | think it is one of the most beautiful places I had 
ever flown over. I wanted to fly over it before 1 committed myself 
to being in favor of it. 

Senator BartLerr. How do you compare it with Mount McKinley 
National Park? 

Mr. Lerr_er. It is entirely different, but it compares, in my opinion, 
somewhat favorably to it. Michelson is a very beautiful mountain. 
It may not be as high, but the whole range is beautiful and I might add 
that in looking at the valleys, I could see a tremendous number of 
caribou trails winding back and forth over the mountains. 

Senator Bartrierr. How high is this Michelson? 

Mr. Lerruer. I believe it is around 13,000. I would like to 
check that. 

Senator BartLerr. The junior Senator from Alaska corrects both 
of us—he said 9,000. 

Mr. LerrterR. Am I somewhat near? 

Senator GRUENING. Nine thousand. 

Senator BarTLETT. Now this area, as has been related, is within the 
boundaries of that part of Alaska which the President under the terms 
of the statehood law may constitute as a national defense withdrawal. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator BarTLETT. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Secretary. 
Let us say this particular area is created as a wildlife range. Later 
on, the Secretary of Defense says that he needs this for national defense 
purposes and the President acts affirmatively as to that request. 
What laws then would pertain regarding wildlife? 

Mr. Lerriter. The State laws at the time. 

Senator Barruetr. But if this is not done, Federal laws would 
apply under wildlife range provisions? 

Mr, LrerrLer. The hunting privileges would be under the super- 
vision, or, shall we say, under the laws that pertain to hunting in 
Alaska as made up by the State of Alaska. 

Senator BartLeTT. Who would enforce those laws? 

Mr. Lerrier. In many instances, it is a joint proposition. Prac- 
tically all of the hunting that is done on the wildlife lands is done 
under the supervision of the States and they assist us in enforcing 
the laws. 

Senator Bartietr. But I see a situation here where the State 
government may say, “‘No, we don’t care to do this. You have 
created an area that is costing us $600,000 in our Federal road allo- 
cations and we don’t propose to put any more money in here.” 

Mr. Lurrier. Senator, would I be out of order if I were to make 
aslight correction there on that $600,000. 

Senator BartLert. I wish you would make a large correction. 

Mr. Lerrizr. There are 5 million acres of this land already with- 
drawn under Public Land Order 82 and would not be affected. There 
are 4 million acres, in round numbers because the land has not been 
surveyed additional to being withdrawn, so that the actual amount 

43642—59—__4 
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involved might be, as a maximum, some $275,000, rather than 
$600,000. 

Senator Bartuert. It is an additional charge upon the State then 
not of $600,000, but slightly less than $300,000? 

Mr. Lerrirer. Could be. 

Senator Barrietr. I could mention that to the legislators jp 
Juneau and they might think this is a lot of money to put up instead 
of Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Lerrier. I would visualize there would be within a very short 
time a great deal more revenue to the State of Alaska than $275,000, 
Would I be out of order if I spoke of a very remote area that was set 
aside a few years ago—this is not in the United States—where people 
felt this is too remote, the Kenai Wildlife Reserve. In 1957—I am 
sorry I do not have the figures for this year—there were 115,000 
visitors to that area, which brought a lot of money into that particular 
area. 

Senator Bartiett. I am sure it did, Mr. Secretary. How long do 
you think it would be before there would be 500 people a year going 
to this Arctic wildlife? 

Mr. Lerrter. How many? Five hundred? 

Senator Bartietr. Five hundred. 

Mr. Lerrier. I would guess there is almost that many going there 
now from what I have been told. 

Senator Bartietr. Private citizens? 

Mr. Lerrirr. Yes, sir. By private citizens, I mean military 
personnel, too. 

Senator Bartierr. How many people are going there on their own 
money and not under Government TR’s? I bet there aren’t 10a 
year really. 

Mr. LerruEr. I would like to get those figures for you and submit 
them. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Annual checks by the Fish and Wildlife Service indicate that about 10 to 12 
parties a year, made up of 3 to 5 hunters each, a total of about 50 citizens traveling 
at their own expense visit the area for hunting. Probably another 25 visit the 
area for fishing or other purposes. Our estimate then is about 75 people a year 
who visit the area at their own expense. 

Senator Bartiett. I suspect the military goes up on military 
aircraft with military aviation for recreation which the taxpayers pay. 

Mr. Lerrier. There have been quite a lot of people going in there, 
I am sure. 

Senator Bart.ett. That may be. I certainly agree with you, Mr. 
Secretary, when you say in the future Alaska’s outdoor recreation 
resources may contribute more revenue than any other industry. 
That could well be the case and we hope it is. Let me ask you, why 
it was that you selected this particular area as opposed to any other 
within the great and large State of Alaska? 

Mr. Lerrier. It was remote, it is true. We took into consideration 
the fact that it was the one hauling out ground for the polar bear in 
the United States. There was a unique ecological area there and I 
wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I could just say something which could be 
embarrassing if I cannot speak off the record. 

Senator Bartntetr. Why surely. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Senator BartLeTT. On the record. 

There are lots of other areas in Alaska containing, I suspect, as 
much game and perhaps more species of game than way up here in 
the northeast Arctic and I am not quite clear yet, if you will permit 
me to say so, why this was chosen above all others. 

Mr. LerruEr. This is the best area for the caribou in this particular 

art of Alaska. ‘They do winter on the south side of the Brooks 

ange. Many of them, however, do cross over on to the Canadian 
side, but it is more as a protection to the caribou, frankly, than it is for 
the other species of game except for the polar bear. 

Senator BartLETT. Protection from the bullets of hunters? 

Mr. Lerruer. And for the destruction of their possible range. 
They have to have food. 

Senator BartLett. How many caribou, Mr. Secretary, do you 
estimate there are in Alaska now? 

Mr. Lerriter. The herd that we observed, which was pointed out 
tome as the herd that frequented this area most frequently, numbered 
in the neighborhood of 30,000. 

Senator BartLeTtT. Do you have any estimate, though, of the total 
caribou population? 

Mr. Lerrter. May I ask Dr. John Buckley? 

Dr. Bucktrey. Probably about 300,000 in the State as a whole. 

Senator BartLeTt. How many? 

Dr. Bucktey. About 300,000 in the State as a whole. 

Senator Barrier. I will put this question to you, Mr. Secretary. 
You might want Dr. Buckley to answer. How does that compare 
with the number of caribou 30 years ago? 

Mr. Bucxtrey. May I qualify my answer, Senator Bartlett? The 
estimates of caribou in years past were even more fragmentary and 
difficult to arrive at than they are now in that until aerial transporta- 
tion became available and it was possible to make estimates over 
much of the area at the same time, it was almost impossible to say. 
There are figures that range any place from one-half million to five 
and six million caribou estimated for 20 to 30 years ago. 

I would think that probably a million caribou might have been an 
optimistic estimate of the maximum population of caribou. 

Mr. Lerrier. May I just answer another part of your question as 
towhy? Also, that this particular area, while it is extremely valuable 
for wildlife, would also interfere less with the economy of Alaska. 

Senator Barttetr. Now Frank Dufresne, who for many years was 
executive officer of the Alaska Game Commission, said that in 1930, 
a count of the caribou crossing the highway about 40 miles south of 
Fairbanks had a total of 430,000 animals. I remember as a boy that 
the mountains were literally covered with caribou. In any case, Mr. 

retary, we are pretty sure of one thing and that is there are fewer 
caribou in Alaska today than there were a number of years ago. Why 
is that? 

Mr. Lerrier. There has been the encroachment of civilization and 
I think more have been killed by hunters. Remember that not all of 
this herd that comes into Alaska are killed on our side of the line. 

Senator Bartterr. No, but an awful lot of our caribou, Mr. Secre- 
tary, don’t wander that close to the Canadian boundary either. I’m 
sure of that. I have talked to many biologists, many game enforce- 
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ment officers, who maintain stoutly that the terrific diminution in the 
number of caribou cannot have been caused by hunting primarily, 

Mr. Lerrier. I didn’t mean to infer that was the only reason, | 
said that was one of the reasons. 

Senator BartLerr. A very minor one probably, would you agree? 

Mr. Lerrier. I would. 

Senator Barrierr. Dr. Buckley perhaps can answer. 

Mr. Lerrier. Some of the depletion of our herd is not caused by 
hunting, there is no question about that. 7 

Senator Bart err. How long does it take reindeer moss to repro. 
duce itself. 

Mr. Lerrier. Dr. Buckley, do you know? I understand it jg 
several years. 

Dr. Buckuey. Yes, it is a rather lengthy period, maybe up to 109 
years under certain circumstances following fire. Ordinarily, 20 to 59 
years would be a good estimate. 

Senator Bartietr. Could there be any substantial overgrazing? 
Might that be the primary cause? 

Mr. Lerrier. Could be a contributing factor, ves. 

Senator BartLerr. How much money, which is always a subject 
that comes up, do you think it will take the Federal Government 
annually to patrol and protect the wildlife in this range? How much 
additional appropriations will you have to come up to Congress for? 

Mr. Lerrier. The first year, we estimated about $30,000. 

Senator BartLtetrr. What can you do with that with 8,800,000 acres 
with all these people going in there? 

Mr. Lerruer. As the accessibility increases, it will cost more to 
take care of the area. 

Senator BarTLetr. But, if so many people are going in now, Mr. 
Secretary, is that going to be an adequate amount to do anything? 

Mr. Lerriter. We have a man in that area. 

Senator BARTLETT. You have a man in that area permanently? 

Mr. Lerrier. I will have to ask Mr. Parker. Mr. Parker, wil 
you tell me where that man is located? 

Mr. Parker. That man is located either in Fairbanks or Fort 
Yukon. 

Senator BARTLETT. It is not in the range. 

Mr. Lerrier. Not within the range. 

Senator BartLett. How many biologists have you had up there 
and for how long have they studied the habits of the wildlife there, 
their numbers and the quality of the range? 

Mr. Parker. I would like to defer to Dr. Buckley on that in that 
I think he was actually one of them that did study that range. 

Dr. Buckiey. Do you refer, Senator Bartlett, to within the pro 
posed range boundaries or in the northern part of the State? 

Senator BartLetr. Right within the range boundaries. 

Dr. Buckxiey. We have never had one stationed permanently with- 
in this area. We have had probably 20 different individuals who have 
spent some time in there at one time or another in the last 6 to 8 years. 
I miss the point of your question. If I knew what you were aiming 
at perhaps I could give a better answer. 

Senator Bartierr. What I am trying to discover for the sake d 
the record is, how much do you really know about this area when you 
come before Congress and say that the wildlife range ought to be 
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created? Do you really have any scientific, biological information of 
the type that would be approved by the scientific community? 

Dr. Buck.ey. I think we do. We certainly would not pretend to 
have all the answers. We have a fairly good estimate of the numbers 
and kinds of animals that occur in the area. We have a fairly good 
idea of the kinds of vegetation and the relative distribution of that 
over the area. 

Senator BartLerr. How many polar bear are there in this range? 

Dr. Buckxiey. Relatively few and they would be mostly on the 
south slopes. 

Senator BartLeTr. How many would you estimate? 

Dr. Buckuey. This would be purely an estimate, but I would guess 
probably » thousand or less. 

Senator Bartterr. How many brown bear? 

Mr. Bucktry. No brown bear as far as I know. The grizzly bear, 
which does occur in that area, there are perhaps a thousand throughout 
the entire range, perhaps less. They range widely in and out of the 
area. 

Senator BartLerr. Any moose? 

Dr. Bucktry. There are moose even on the north slopes of the 
range. 

Senator BartLeTt. How many compared with Kenai Range? 

Dr. Buckiry. Far less per square mile per unit of area. 

Senator BarTLETT. Do you consider, Dr. Buckley, that most of 
the caribou migrate within the Arctic Range over to the Canadian 
boundary at one time or another? 

Dr. Bucktry. They cross it at one time or another. 

Senator BartLerr. Go over to this side within this wildlife range 
area? 

Dr. Buckitry. May I use the map? 

Senator BartLerT. Please. 

Dr. Bucktey. This group of animals ranges from this side of the 
range at different times of the year. In 1953, we followed them 
closely, a group of some 25,000. They ranged from nearly as far as 
the Sagavanirktok River across the range down through the Canadian 
side and they wintered between the Porcupine and Yukon Rivers in 
here [indicating]. They also went across the south side of the range 
and back, a distance of something in excess of a thousand miles in 
which they crossed the border four times that year. 

Senator BartLetTr. How about polar bear? 

Dr. Buckury. Polar bear use only the fringes of the area. The 
only statement that we can make in regard to that is that of the 

olar bear dens that have been located in Alaska; all of them have 

n situated in this piece [indicating] to the east of the Colville River. 

Senator BartneTrr. Where are the rest of them? 

Dr. Buckiry. The rest are born, most of them, well to the east of 
us over on Baffin Island. This [indicating] is the principal area on 
which dens have been found. 

Senator Bartierr. Has there been a single Fish and Wildlife man, 
whatever the scientific basis, who has ever wintered on this range? 

Dr. Bucktey. Not throughout the winter. There have been 
Geological Survey people—oh, many years back—who wintered in 
there and where we have some background information. 
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Senator BartteTr. What papers have been published relating t 
this area? I think you said, Dr. Buckley, that quite a little is know) 
about it scientifically, which would lead to the conclusion that thers 
has been something published pertaining to the various forms of 
wildlife and the geography and what not. 

Dr. Buckury. Yes, sir. Probably we know more of the geology 
than anything else, and I would like to provide for the record a list of 
references pertaining to the area. I do not have this offhand. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS, REPORTS AND MANUSCRIPTS Coy. 
TAINING INFORMATION ON THE ARMA CONTAINED IN THE PROPOSED Aron 
GAME RANGE 

PUBLICATIONS 


Anderson, J. P. 1941-50. Flora of Alaska and adjacent parts of Canada. 

Bailey, A. M. 1948. Birds of Arctic Alaska. Colorado Museum of Natur] 
History. Popular Series No. 8. 317 pages. 

Bea, J. W. and KE. R. Hall. 1956. Mammals of northern Alaska. University 
of Kansas Museum of Natural History Miscellaneous Publication 8: 1-309, ° 

suckley, J. L. 1957. Wildlife in Aretic and Sub-Arctic Alaska. Oregon State 
College Biology Colloquium, 18: 89-99. 

Buckley, J. L. and W. L. Libby. Research and reports on aerial interpretation of 
terrestrial bioenvironments and faunal populations. Arctic Aeromedical Labpo- 
ratory. Technical Report 57-32. 105 pages. 

Collins, G. L. and Lowell Sumner. 1953. Northeast Arctic—The last great 
frontier. Sierra Club Bulletin, December. 

Gabrieison, I. N. and F. C. Lincoln. 1959. Birds of Alaska. Stackpole Co, 
Harrisburg. 922 pages. 

Hulter, EK. 1941-50. Flora of Alaska and Yukon. Hakan Ohlssons Boktryckeri 
Lund. 10 vols. 1,902 pages. 

Leffingwell, E. Dek. 1919. The Canning River Region of Northern Alaska, 
USGS Prof. Paper 109. 251 pages. 

Leopold, A. S. and F. F. Darling. 1953. Wildlife in Alaska. Ronald Press, 
New York. 129 pages. 

Murie, O. J. 1935. Alaska-Yukon Caribou. North American Fauna, 54 
94 pages. 

Rausch. R. A. 1951. Notes on the Nunamiut Eskimos and mammals of the 
Anaktuvuk Pass Region, Brooks Range, Alaska. Arctic, 4(3). 147-195, 

———, 1953. On the status of some Arctic mammals. Arctic, 6(2): 91-148. 

Scott, R. F., E. F. Chatelain and W. A. Elkins. 1950. The status of the Dall 
sheep and earibou in Alaska. Trans. North American Wildlife Con. 13: 
612-626. 

Williams, M. Y. 1925. Notes on life along the Yukon-Alaska Boundary. 
Canadian Field Naturalist, 39: 69-72. 

Additional references have been cited in the list provided to the committee by 

Howard Zahniser representing the Wilderness Society. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Kessel, Brina. Birds of the Sheenjek River Valley, Alaska. In preparation. 
——— Small animals. Report on trapping (in the Sheenjek River Valley, 

Alaska). 4 paves manuscript—report. 

In addition to the material cited above, the following biologists have spent some 
time in various parts of the area and have knowledge of it: 

Dr. Frank A. Pitelka, University of California; Dr. Tom J. Cade, University of 
California; Dr. Raymond Hock, Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory ; Sigurd T. Olson, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife; David R. Klein, Bureau of Sport Fishers 
and Wildlife: Dr. Max E. Britton, Office of Naval Research; Dr. Ira Wiggins 
Director, Natural History Museum, Stanford University; Dr. Lloyd Spetamaa, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Lawrence Irving, Arctic Health Research Center, 
A. E. Porsild, National Museum of Canada; John Koranda, Arctic Researth 
Laboratory, Office of Naval Research; R. E. Shanks, Arctic Research Laboratory, 
Office of Naval Research. 
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REPORTS 


Alaska Game Commission. 1952. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Alaska 
Game Commission to the Secretary of the Interior for the period July 1, 1951, 
to June 30, 1952. 


_—, 1953. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Alaska Game Commission 
to the Secretary of the Interior for the period July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953. 
_——, 1954. Fifteenth Annual Report of the Alaska Game Commission to 

the Secretary of the Interior for the period July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954. 
——, 1953. Quarterly Progress Report, surveys and investigations, Federal 

Aid in Wildlife Restoration, 8(1): 8-10. 

——. 1953. Ibid. 8(2): 10-13. 

——, 1955. Ibid. 9(4): 14-18. 

———, 1957. Ibid. 11: 49-55. 

——, 1958. Ibid. 12: 47-51. 

Shaller, George B. 1957. (Title not known, but subject is Fauna and Flora of 
the Sheenjek River Valley, Alaska). M.A. Thesis, University of Wisconsin. 
Senator BartLetT. Would you say that anything has been published 

concerning the wildlife? 

Dr. Buckey. In the line of a scientific study, no. There have been 
a number of publications which discussed the wildlife of the area. 

Senator BARTLETT. Secretary Leffler, you mentioned the unusual 
arctic glaciers. Will you describe them a bit more? How are they 
unusual? 

Mr. Lerrier. They are flowing from the north, of course. I think 
I will have to ask one of our other men to give you that description. 
Who can describe those glaciers better than I can? Dr. Buckley. 1 
can give you a general answer, but I would rather have him do it. 

Dr. BuckLey. The question was on the arctic glaciers? 

Senator BARTLETT. Specifically, Dr. Buckley, on that parenthetical 
expression in Secretary Leffler’s statement which referred to “unusual 
arctic glaciers. 

Dr. BUCKLEY. Yes, precipitation in the truly arctic area is so re- 
duced that ordinarily there are no glaciers or very few glaciers. This 
is particularly true in the mountainous areas. | would not say this 
about Greenland where certainly with its nan icecap, it is an excep- 
tion, but mountainous glaciers are an extremely rare phenomenon in 
this country. 

Senator BarTLetr. How many glaciers are there in the proposed 
range? 

Dr. Bucxury. These are restricted to the Michelson area and those 
adjacent to it. Whether you wish to call each tongue a separate one 
or whether you wish to call it a single one- 

Senator Bartierr. I am wondering if there is as much ice in this 
range as there is within 20 miles of Juneau? 

Dr. Buckiey. No where near as much. 

Senator BartLETT. They are unusual simply because they are not 
generally found in the Arctic? 

tr. Buckitry. That is correct and because of this, as you may 
recall, they had one of the IGY stations for studying glaciology on 

Mount Michelson for the ver v reason that there were no other Arctic 

glaciers available in a convenient area to be studied. 

Senator BartLerr. They would be fairly safe whether or not there 
was withdrawal of land, would they not? 

Dr. Buckuery. Yes, sir. 


Senator Bartuerr. Just part of the scenic attraction? 
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Dr. Buckuey. Part of the scenic and part of the scientific attraction 
yes. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Secretary, you are going to permit hunting 
Do you permit hunting elsewhere in Alaska? How then is the wildlif, 
in the range, if it is established to be protected to a greater degree 
than elsewhere in Alaska? 

Mr. Lerrurr. The hunting can be controlled. 

Senator Bartierr. It can be controlled everywhere, I hope. 

Mr. Lerrier. Not always as well as it could be in an area where 
we had a right to close the area, if necessary. 

Senator BartLett. Yes, but if a person is going to break the lay. 
he is not going to respect a boundary. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct. That is, of course, one of the 
problems we are faced with not only there but elsewhere. 

Senator BartLert. Why is it then that the wildlife would receiye 
greater protection here? 

Mr. Lerrier. You mean because of the setting of it aside? 

Senator Barrietr. Yes. 

Mr. Lerrier. Because we would then control the places and the 
times and the kind and amount of hunting that would be permitted, 

Senator Bartierr. But the Federal Government has been doing 
that for over half a century in Alaska and has had exclusive charge 
over all hunting in Alaska, controlling time, place, and bag limit, s0 
I cannot see how there would be any difference. What is the difference? 

Mr. Lerriter. We have had our problems, as you well know, in 
enforcing the regulations and we have had numerous violations, 

Senator Barrierr. Yes, I suspect that you might have violations 
here too if it were not for the remoteness of the area. 

Mr. Lerrier. There might be some violations, yes, and I would 
not say there wouldn’t be people who would attempt to violate the 
law. We will have to be alert and vigilant. 

Senator Bartietrr. Mind you, Mr. Secretary, I am simply trying 
to get all the information possible. 

Mr. Lerruer. That is right. 

Senator Barruerr. I do not intend to harass you at all, that is not 
my intention, but we do want to build a record here and I think you 
would agree there is a need for that. But, let me ask you this, Mr. 
Secretary, in a way it seems incompatible to me to set aside this area 
for the purposes described and yet, at the same time, seek an arrange 
ment whereby mining will be permitted, which certainly would not 
contribute to preservation of wildlife, however little you might take 
away from your protective device, but if you had a lot of mining 
there, you would have excitement and inducement to killing game 
that otherwise would not exist. I am wondering how the two jibe? 

Mr. Lerruer. If there was a great deal of mining in there, ther 
is no question but what it would be incompatible in that particular 
area to wildlife and it might destroy much of the forage. We have 
the problem then of deciding which is best for Alaska. 

Senator Barrierr. Later on in your statement, you said that if 
you are to protect the entire herd of caribou throughout their range 
in Alaska, you would have to set aside a great deal more than that. 
Couldn’t you carry that statement further and say if you wanted to 
protect all forms of wildlife in Alaska by creating a wildlife range, 
that you would have to include all of Alaska? 
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Mr. Lerrter. No; I do not think so. The caribou is an animal 
that ranges back and forth and we do not feel that it is necessary to 
ive it protection in other parts, but we do believe that by setting 
this aside, that we can help to preserve the future of the herd of 
caribou. . 

Senator BarrLerr. We seem to be in agreement, Mr. Secretary, 
that one of the principal reasons, if not the principal reason, for the 
decline in the number of caribou is because there was overgrazing 
and yet we know that man has not gone into the Arctic and subarctic 
and disturbed the range of the caribou, so I can’t quite follow on what 
is going to happen over this proposed wildlife range that is going to 
ive them more food. 

Mr. Lerrter. In the particular area where this is set aside, ap- 
parently at the present time, there is an abundance of food. It has 
not been destroyed as it has perhaps in some other parts of Alaska. 
If we can preserve the food values here, we can at least save a great 
many of the caribou that might otherwise have a hard time making a 
living. ; : 

Senator Bartierr. I have a few more questions about that. Why 
hasn’t it been destroyed there? It has been destroyed to the west. 
What has been the difference? They have been roaming back and 
forth all this time, so why is it we find a lot of reindeer moss within 
this proposed wildlife range and not outside of it? 

Mr. Lerrier. I am going to ask Dr. Buckley to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Dr. Bucxiey. Senator Bartlett, if we go back in time a little bit, 
to the early part of this century, caribou were rather scarce in this 
part of the country that we are talking about here in this proposed 
range. There are undoubtedly more caribou that use that area now 
than used it then. I think this is part of the inherent pattern of 
movement of caribou. They use an area for a while and move on. 
You, from your own experience, will recall in the middle thirties, the 
great number of caribou there were in Tanana Hills just north of 
Fairbanks and the sudden shifting of population from there elsewhere. 
So, the main reason I think that area is less disturbed, as far as use 
by caribou is concerned, is because it only was in recent times, say 
of the last 50 years, only within the past decade, has it received the 
kind of use which could possibly eventually lead to its deterioration. 

A second thing which enters into the quality of that range, you also 
have traveled through Barrow in the recent past and you have flown 
low, I presume, over much of that country and have seen the great 
effects over fairly large areas of the tractor trains and so on that have 
been incident to the exploration in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
and other areas, so this in effect is one place in the area which has had 
little disturbance by man and until very recently, not as heavy use 
by caribou as some other parts of the territory. 

Senator BartLeTr. Well, I used to feel that way because the people 
who were as informed as they might be on the subject of caribou, 
believed one of the reasons or the leading reason perhaps why caribou 
did not come down to Fairbanks anymore was because roads were 

eng cut out through the wilderness hither and yon and this disturbed 
the migratory habits of the caribou, which might be very true. The 
act is, is it not, that this very radical decrease in the number of 
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caribou in the Arctic occurred before the great petroleum exploratio,; 
were underway? 

Dr. Buckiry. Yes, I would not consider these two as cause gnj | 
effect. What I said had nothing to do with the number of peopk | 
that use it but rather the alterations of the surface of the land yp | 
resulting from that. I would not attribute it to any one thing, [| 
would say that all of these uses which have affected the surface g | 
the land, whether they be by caribou grazing or by use of the lan | 
by man or by fires which have been started by man, have all adversely | 
influenced the caribou range. 

I agree with you, certainly, and we have a good example in the 
Nelchina area of use of an area heavily by caribou where there gp | 
many roads and trails which cross that area. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much for your statement 
Mr. Secretary. You said this, and I quote: 

The proposed range has been restricted to the area which contains all of the 
requisites for year-round use. 
What are those requisites? 

Mr. Lerruier. Principally food and cover and that is on the south | 
side of the mountain. 

Senator BarrLert. We apparently don’t know too much about 
year-round aspects of this because it has been testified that not on | 
single official from the Department of the Interior has ever spent the 
whole year there. 

Mr. Lerrurr. But they have flown over it. 

Senator Barrier’. I know, but my goodness, I have flown over the 
United States many times, but I don’t know too much about what lies 
beneath. I think that is quite different from being there physically | 
month after month. 

Mr. Lerruer. I believe they would probably see a greater area from | 
a plane on the south side than if they were holed up in a cabin. 

Senator BartrLerr. No doubt about that, and using snowshoes ar| 
dog team. How far south of the Brooks Range is this crest? 

Dr. Buckuiey. The crest of the range is about here [indicating], 
You mean in terms of miles? 

Senator BarrLerr. Approximately. 

Dr. Buckuey. I would guess probably 50 miles south of the crest 0 
the range and perhaps further than that along some of the rive 
valleys. 

Senator Barrier’. And south beyond the foothills? 

Dr. Buckuey. No, sir; still in the foothills of the range. It does 
not extend beyond the Brooks Range to the south. 

Senator Bartierr. How is the fishing up there, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Lerrier. They tell me it is very good. 

Senator BarrLery. What kind of fish are to be taken? 

Mr. Lerrter. I assume there are grayling in that area and probably 
some trout. ’ 

Dr. Buckiey. Lake trout in that particular area, arctic char aut 
grayling are the three principal ones. 

Senator Bartterr. You referred to the lofty mountains, lofty 1 
terms of comparison with the mountains of Virginia, perhaps, butn 
lofty in terms of other mountains in Alaska. ag 

Mr. Lerrier. They are not as high as some other mountams! 
Alaska, but they create an impression of grandeur and height. 
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Senator BARTLETT. I can well believe it. 

Mr. LerF_er. It is beautiful, and particularly the time I flew over 
it, the fireweed was in bloom and there was mile after mile of red 
valley. 

Senator BartLeTT. Mr. Secretary, how many acres does the 
Interior Department now have reserved in Alaska for wildlife 
purposes? / 

Mr. LerrLerR. You mean now in refuges? 

Senator BARTLETT. In other withdrawals? 

Mr. Lerrter. Just for wildlife purposes? 

Senator BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. LerFter. About 7,827,255. 

Senator BARTLETT. Would you break that down, please. Do you 
have a list there? 

Mr. Lerruer. Yes. 

Senator BarTLETT. Perhaps instead of reading it you merely furnish 
it for the record. 

Mr. Lerrier. We will furnish it for the record if you don’t want 
me to read it. 

Senator BartLert. If you don’t have one readily available, I have 
one here, too. 

Mr. Lerriter. That is where I got it. 

Senator BARTLETT. You answered the question correctly, but addi- 
tionally, we have other areas where the Federal Government has a 
special interest and in most cases, even as concerning wildlife, Glacier 
Bay National Monument, Sitka and Katmai National Monuments, 
Mount McKinley National Park, Chugach National Forest, totaling 
in all 27,652,317 acres, making a grand total of 35,485,472 acres. 
Now, that does not mean that you did not answer my question. 

Mr. Lerr_er. I understood you to mean under our jurisdiction of 
wildlife. 

Mr. STEVENS. Senator, were you including in that Park Service 
lands and Fish and Wildlife land? 

Senator BartLetr. No, well, in that grand total I did. When I 
mentioned the 35 million acres, 7,833,144 acres is wildlife and then 
these other areas I mentioned were, in some cases. 

Mr. Stevens. I would like to provide a breakdown of those, if I 
may, for the record, Senator. My figures, that I got out last night, 
show that we have approximately 6,900,000 in the Park Service and a 
little over 7,800,000 in Fish and Wildlife Service, with a total of 
somewhat like 14.5 million in these two categories. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Acreage of lands under control of U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in Alaska 
$$ 
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1 Bureau of Land Management, Federal Aviation Agency, Common Era, Forest Service. 
? Bureau of Land Management. 

8’ Forest Service. 

4 National Park Service, —-—-———, Forest Service. 


NotE.—Does not include the Curry Bird, Game and Fish Refuge (8,960 acres) which we requested 
BLM to revoke on July 13, 1956. Not revoked as of July 6, 1959. 


Senator Bartruett. I added then, perhaps not properly, the national 
forest. 
Mr. Stevens. The national forest being 20 million acres. 


Senator Bart.ierr. Senator Gruening informs me that with his | 


prepared statement, which he did not read, he submitted this table, 
which I think is identical with the one you possess and the one] 
possess. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, perhaps I have held you here too long and 
won’t delay you much longer. I want to ask you though, how itis 
that you decided upon such a tremendously large area for this range? 

Mr. Lerruer. Because of the range of the animals and also as 
future scenic attraction and aesthetic attraction for the people. 

Senator Bartierr. Let me ask you this, what other reservations, 
withdrawals or ranges do you have in contemplation in Alaska? 

Mr. Lerruier. There have only been two at the present momelt 
that are under discussion, Kuskokwim and Izembeck. 

Senator Bartietr. Kuskokwim would be for what purpose? 

Mr. Lerrier. For the propogation of migratory birds. 

Senator Bartiertr. How large an area are you considering? 

Mr. Lerrier. Kuskokwim would be 1,870,000 acres, ball and 
water. 

Senator Bartuietrr. And the other one? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is largely water area there and would be fit 
propagation largely of the migratory duck and geese. 
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Senator BartLeTtT. And the other proposal? 

Mr. Lerruzr. I beg your pardon? 

Senator BARTLETT. Do you have any other proposal? 

Mr. LerFteR. Izembeck has 437,000 acres of land and water, of 
which 117,000 acres would be water area. 

Senator BartLertT. That would be withdrawn, if it is withdrawn, 
for what purpose? 

Mr. LerrLer. That would be largely as a feeding ground for brant 
and the protection of brant, as well as some other birds, but largely 
brant. ; 

Senator BARTLETT. Where is this? 

Mr. LerrLer. This is out on the Alaska Peninsula. 

Senator BARTLETT. Protection of bear isn’t involved here. 

Mr. Lzerriter. Not to any great degree. There might be some in 
there, but this is largely—both of these, Kuskokwim and Izembeck 
are waterfowl production areas and largely produce the ducks and 
geese for the Pacific flyway. 

Senator BartLetTt. Do you know, Mr. Secretary, how many acres 
of land have been withdrawn for wildlife and fishery purposes in the 
other 48 states? 

Mr, Lzerrier. I do not have those figures before me but I will be 
glad to furnish them. 

Senator Bartuietr. I suggest that as of this moment, the total is 
10,088,417 acres. 

Mr. Lerrurr. I would say that is about right. I only have a few 
States here. 

Senator Barrtert. Then in this one withdrawal in northeastern 
Alaska it is contemplated that an area substantially nine-tenths as 
large as the aggregate withdrawals in the other 48 States be made and 
with further withdrawals planned. I merely want to say here that 
if this is done, if the northeast tract of land is set aside, the number 
of acres withdrawn by the Federal Government for all purposes will 
have been increased from 92% million to whatever the total is, with 
8,800,000 acres added. 

Mr. Lerrter. Remember, Mr. Chairman, that 5 million of these 
acres are already withdrawn. 

Senator BartLeTT. Yes, but in respect to that, I had hoped and 
believed that very shortly, the Secretary was going to restore that 
area to the public domain. You will recall, Public Land Order 82 was 
promulgated during the war as a protection for the Navy, which was 
then searching for oil and gas within Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
and the Secretary recently released some land in the Gubik area for 
oil and gas leasing. Of course, it is the hope and expectation of 
Alaskans that as time goes on, all of that area will be restored to the 
public domain. I think it was first set aside about 1944, and if I may 
say so, I am not as impressed with that as perhaps I ought to be 
because I was looking forward to a restoration in respect to those 5 
million acres and the other millions of acres. 

Mr. Stevens. May I comment on that, Senator. 

Senator BarLett. I thought you would want to. 

Mr. Stevens. I would like to comment both as an Alaskan, which 
Ieonsider myself, and as Assistant to the Secretary. The 92 million 
acres you mentioned includes three large areas. One is the 20 million 
acres for national forests; the other two are what is left of the original 
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Public Land Order 82 land which, as you know, included 48.8 millioy 
acres in the northern area of Alaska and a considerable portion in th 
southeastern area, which was released some time ago. 

The Department has every hope of helping you and intends tp 
help you get your bill passed on the Naval Petroleum Reserve Ny. 
ber 4, which would restore the 23 million acres to public domain lands 
As you pointed out, we took the first step in the complete restoration, 
of Public Land Order 82 when the Secretary opened this area to 
mineral leasing and mining activity. That was some 20 million acres 
that was opened there. 

It is this feature that leads us to or at least leads me personally 
to comment on the $275,000 that is involved in the road funds, | 
am sure the Senator is familiar with the background of the forme 
attempts to completely restore Public Land Order 82 to the public 
domain and so far, we have had no criticism of the action of the De. 
partment in the step-by-step return of this land to the public domain, 
If that 20 million acres were restored, it would have five times the 
effect of the additional withdrawal of this 4 million acres that is com. 
prised in this part that is outside of Public Land Order 82 in the 
Arctic Wildlife Range. 

We also think that if the Arctic Wildlife Range were established, 
as the Secretary has requested, the conservation interests throughout 
the United States would be more eager to help you and those inter. 
ested in Alaska get such things as the naval petroleum reserve bill 
passed. 

Now, we have every contemplation of moving forward, according 
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to my understanding, with this step-by-step return of this Public | 
Land Order 82 area to the public domain, but it is significant, in my | 


mind, that at the time—the Senator will recall this—the first step was 
made to restore Public Land Order 82 to public domain, this par. 
ticular area was announced. The Secretary announced that the appli- 
cation had been filed to establish the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Some of the very interests which are pressing for the establishment 
of this range have withstood or resisted the attempts to restore this 
Public Land Order 82 area to public domain previously. We think 
that this is a confidence-building factor as we move step by step to 
demonstrate to these people who are so interested in the preservation 
of some conservation lands in Alaska. 

Now, the Senator has mentioned the total. This area comprises 
about 2.4 percent of the State of Alaska and Alaskans are proud of 
the fact that Alaska is one-fifth the size of the United States. | 
might mention Nevada, for instance. In Nevada, with a total ares 
of a little over 70 million acres, the Desert Game Range of 2,188,415 
acres is 3.1 percent of Nevada. A total percentage of 20.4 of that 
State is permanently reserved at this time. 

In Alaska, we now have 25.3 percent of the State reserved, but [call 
your attention to the fact that at least 43 million acres of that could be 
restored if Congress took action on our bill, Senator Bartlett, andi 
we could move forward on the Public Land Order 82 area. 

In Arizona, 26.9 percent of the area is reserved. 

In Montana, 20.3 percent of the area is reserved. 

I only mention these facts because Alaska, being so many te 
larger than any State, must look forward to the time when we misi 
bear our fair share of the percentage of reserve lands. In terms of the 
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other Western States, those I mentioned are above 20 percent. We 
icked out these States because they are States with large percentages 
of public lands. We would be glad to put this in the record, if you like. 

Senator BARTLETT. It will be so placed in the record with the fol- 
lowing comment from the chairman, that the witness, as an Alaskan, 
will appreciate what I say when I make this statement, that in some 
of the other Western States, the Federal Government has not uni- 
formly or not to the same degree at least chosen the best land to be 
placed under reserve status as it has in Alaska, and this poses a great 
problem for the State in selection of land under the statehood law. 

For example, this whole geographical empire, which is southeastern 
Alaska, is with very small exception, included within the boundaries of 
Tongass National Forest. 

Now maybe this is desirable. It is the consensus of Congress that 
it is desirable because no effort was made during consideration of the 
statehood bill and no effort was made within Alaska so far as I know 
to throw that forest land open and restore it to public domain, but 
nevertheless, it is true and perhaps uniquely to Alaska, that the land 
around the larger communities, the best land from some aspects at 
least, is reserved to the Federal Government. 

We appreciate the fact in many cases this is good. 

For example, you have some reservations around Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, some mighty important defense bases which make a rather 
substantial contribution to the economy of the communities and of the 
State. 

(The document follows:) 


Alaska: Acres 
ite a dn nee Wrenner s deReeNnetinm 365, 481, 600 
RnR ye OE Le £65 6 2 So ae Loe ee are 360, 726, 959 
Reserved public lands (25.3 percent of total State area) ______ 92, 477, 206 
Arctic Wildlife Range: 
mercany Of totem muate AbOH- 2 ~~ o.oo ee nae 2.4 
Percent of reserved public lands. -_.................-.-- 9.5 
Nevada: 
ta as 2 NG TB Fee es te a en ee 70, 264, 960 
i ii. Sh fa nite cs le des niet al 60, 141, 923 
Reserved public lands (20.4 percent of total State area)____.. 14, 318, 803 
Se aa eon 2, 188, 415 
eee G6 SOUR DERSO BION... 8x iwc ninc dda ndncasdebeuna aa 
Percent of reserved public lands__..............-..---- 15. 3 
Arizona: 
cn ta sah cate RCE el as ee A 72, 688, 000 
en nin we wibaawen aeremidaelsinte ear actasnatl 32, 179, 921 
Reserved public lands (26.9 percent of total State area) _____- 19, 571, 325 
Montana: 
tn 15 cas ss cial < stan ie yiincoa dtmcomtnlin eg ae IO 93, 361, 520 
i de .. 25, 567, 883 
Reserved public lands (20.3 percent of total State area) _____- 18, 932, 038 


Source: Branch of Realty, June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Stevens. That is true. I also had another chart prepared 
here, which unfortunately only goes through the year 1957, but we 
have moved steadily in the direction of restoring the withdrawals 
that had previously been made. 

This does not include the Public Land Order 82 area, but for the 
years fiscal 1953-57, there were 305,392 acres withdrawn, and 
2,623,323 acres restored to public domain, eight times, we have 
restored in that period, eight times the amount that had been per- 
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manently withdrawn as compared to the amount that has beep 
permanently restored. 
We have restored eight times more than we have withdrawn. 
Senator Bartierr. I can do nothing except praise those actions 
That document will be placed in the record at this point. , 
F& (The document follows:) 


Public land withdrawals and revocations in Alaska, fiscal years 1953-57 










































{In acres] 
Fiscal Purpose Withdrawals | Revocations 
year 
1963.....] Defemee........-.-.cneo-nonneneenennerescnencnnaeensceeneceseseseee 174, 266 80, 047 
ST I Sih ak cnc ne nadinhnbbbadek ddciancnwik Swewnitiolitions ls umuadinwcneie 253 
Power site classifications...................-. hind etadawiepirewiie 1, 00D | nccscabpainl 
ih tetas hte chtinguGakaukkhekssrephacndebenecusenccegeeues lee spabneamnien 5, 18 
iniidtndpthntnenntintandhbbetdbsth ctithinicninmavoniinethootines 10, 404 1,918 
dd dbs dd ddsidvanssdudtns bat cadddublanwivincsqelewaiebéss 185, 670 87, 408 
seed I HEI dete aicecccuqbsadanagenénedbequsacctcasncncesasn 4, 239° cwnensennn 
CURIONI sac ncerensewcnemenquascectcousdeneencvocssocesecacecs 390 493, 840 
SE nitnstaasnssncsncnunipannnennneynsgnntOpsbudysdsanthiesel 20, 086 650, 468 
ee I stein on webs ieuitenidwbesancaneebudinbabeasenloocsecsolcuaen 23, 198 
IT III... .cisisbnamsenGcnmmaniaisaedadendipaiaintht dun dpe ast denek greta 
i En, .Jccitenateconbsansvnsonguitsccavs<ssnpdcs—qrapieensasncqauts 1,9 
I lla euidshinbinianindbratnjabibeejhabniemnis dmtghincidddnadeCubibin ct bedtoneddeapie 16) 
i ia cei aisishstahn calc atest ad i aeaticin insist inside teiein candied aie 1, 254 11, 874 
ch ciandiendeapmatinaddteemacmak denen snaiintice tame 25, 969 1. 181, 49 
1955....| Air navigation sites........-...-...... gmat 4,07 
Classification and aid of legislation.. 40 94, 125 
0 SE ree eee 10, 013 939, 73 
Flood control and navigation. .._...-. sicbinlh liaiatiidedimmaaee 24, 000 
ek Sates nic bkethpnesaknkesGinbatedineknenaeenenbes 10, 184 LIN 
Rs Beh 2 etn cen nh dee tiitioka cha tetambind dba dindsdnninns tive exieaaseealle | 
inate int nntieGedengunibaninhinsdanhabinversaentensgnd 32, 448 58, 751 
i tanagetndatss dadbe.ssdbestbiciicaadvbaevsenwelue 3 Sue! 57, 859 | 1, 117,7 
ic I intra cinsigkandecnunnaenntiinadehupimenniniiieed Comair 714 121 
Classification and aid of legislation................................. Siccsiesiomieicnaen tate 43, 48 
OE tit hi, nim itnionninen hehehe ania baddies hhmabayaheeaan | 11, 273 87, 508 
a iia ier isd aie aiisindngeanianennnaindie tania dauamiiaiie al 
CG sch bstuchinisegbaddtcbbevaskkbascacstuccueiucnenbaciane | 10, 280 |..<ccmetinnen 
I li alk ae aids cag eu tee pula aedheewabenan 1, 600 4%) 
lil liens ic tone enc tarantino tT has ante nanan ina iis 2. 378 982 
ii aitidaasaeediinch bin tcsian cicdiahicesiiaeadinpaeiaiaiicae ail maitnisiintirtint winiiemaiitcniai 26, 245 133, 364 
itil ne NN oe ccm deena eenbuenneeniebinataaksnnmael Pay et Oe 2 ate owahiadaial 
ead enn k kan reeaeiaginaiulinh dace bdde ubaine dd 8, 463 103, 242 
I ite A thee age beeaehnebdeavasidbcnebaneocslecaece cine 9 
il ai iin d sneak acca wa nia diamstunid mibbe tne kiehiihndaraee 1, 184 % 
St teed cbbigsemaeieatadbenibndkbéamaieen 9, 649 108, 47 
mS Syl IE Ba oie dn) Sa | 305,302 | 2,6, 





Mr. Srevens. I am sure the Senator is aware of the fact that most 
Alaskans, and Senator Gruening, I am sure, too, feels the military has 
a great deal of land. 

I was completely surprised, when we got out these figures, at the 
amount of acreage that the military has today. The total defense 
area involved in Alaska today is 2,258,000 acres, less than about the 
size of Mount McKinley, in comparison, with, and we all know, the 
tremendous boost that the military effort in Alaska gives to ou 
economy. 

But my point is, Senator, we can only look at this particular bill 
that is before you from the point of view of the confidence-building 
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factor that is involved here. This range has been endorsed by the 
eople of the area that I claim as home, as you know. If the people 
of Alaska will show to the rest of the country that they intend to set 
aside the areas that are necessary in the interest of conservation, then 
I think we will have the support we need to restore Public Land 
Order 82, to restore Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 to public domain, 
and that will have a tremendous effect upon the economy of Alaska, 
merely from the poit of view of roadbuilding funds which you 
yourself brought up. ; 

Senator BartLetr. Very important point. 

Let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary. Mindful of the fact that the 
Secretary has agreed to this reservation tomorrow, figuratively or 
literally, but also mindful of the fact that a good many months and 
years perhaps have gone by since it was first proposed, do you or do 
you not believe that it is useful to hold further hearings in Alaska 
this coming autumn, perhaps a hearing, particularly in Fairbanks, 
where the views of the local people might be solicited? 

Mr. Lerrier. | question, Mr. Chairman, whether I am competent 
to comment on that particular question. 

Senator BartLetrr. Let me rephrase it then. 

Mr. Lerrier. I think it is a matter entirely for the Congress. 

Senator BartLeTr. If you do not care to answer it, it is perfectly 
all right. 

Do you think any great harm would be done in respect to the cause 
for which you appear here today if further time were to go by to 
permit such a hearing? 

Mr. Lerrier. There is some question that if we delay action too 
long, one way or the other, that we might lose the support of the 
group on the other side of the line. 

Senator BarttetTt. Well, thank you very, very much, Mr. Secre- 

, and 
ll off the record.) 

Senator Barttett. Mr. Lansing A. Parker, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, in view of the hour, I am sure most 
of the points have been covered and I wonder if I might be excused. 

Senator Bartierr. Certainly, sir, if you have no testimony which 
you think would be useful at this time. 

Dr. Buckley, do you have any more to contribute? 

Dr. Buckizry. No, sir. 

Senator BartLetr. Mr. Alfred J. Rissman, Chief of the Bureau of 
Realty, Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife, Department of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Rissman. I do not think I have a thing I can contribute. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. J. W. Penfold, Izaak Walton League, 
Washington, D.C. 

We will have a 5-minute recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator BartLerr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Penfold. Glad to have you here, Mr. Penfold. 

_ Mr. Penrotp. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of appear- 

ing in support of this legislation. I have a brief statement in the form 

of a letter addressed to the chairman, and I will in the interest of time, 
will even brief that with your permission. 
nator BarTtLerr. Go ahead and read it. 
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STATEMENT OF J. W. PENFOLD, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, Ty} 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Prenroup. Very good, sir. 

The Izaak Walton League of America—I might identify myself 
J. W. Penfold, conservation director, the Izaak Walton League of 
America. 

The Izaak Walton League of America for a long time has beg 
interested in seeing some of the northern area of Alaska placed unde 
a management plan which will preserve a significant sample of jts 
unique flora and fauna. The league was highly pleased, consequently 
when Secretary Seaton announced, something over a year ago, his 
intention to take steps in that direction. His action has been ¢om. 
mended by resolution of the league’s annual convention in May 1958. 
and a copy is attached. 

The league likewise wishes to commend the chairman of this 
committee for introducing the legislation to implement the program 
which is now before the committee. 

Alaska is now a full-fledged State. We anticipate that its develop. 
ment will be as dynamic as has been that of the 48 other continental 
States. We anticipate, as well, that Alaska, learning from our past 
experience, will avoid most of the oversights which in retrospect have 
characterized much of our development. We need only mention such 
wildlife species as the eastern elk, the Great Plains bison, the passenger 
pigeon, to illustrate resources which could have been preserved for 
today and for generations to come had we been foresighted rather than 
oversighted. 

S. 1899 would authorize establishment of an Arctic Wildlife Rang 


Se nt ne Sp 


and assure that this interesting and unique ecological complex of | 


plants and animals can survive long into the future. The prospects 
of our Canadian neighbors designating an adjoining wildlife preserve 
on their side of the line appears promising, thus opening anotbe 
splendid example of international cooperation for protection of the 
natural world. 

S. 1899, of course, protects fully the demands on the area which the 
national defense may require. It provides for the orderly location 
and recovery of minerals to be found there. It provides for the proper 
harvest of game and fish species. It specifies limits of the area withn 
which the Secretary may designate the specific wildlife range. lt 
specifies that he shall administer the area in the manner he finds to 
be in the public interest. 

This is flexible legislation, Mr. Chairman, which recognizes the 
unique wildlife values of the area, and assures that they shall not be 
lost to future generations of Alaskans, and all other Americais, 
through carelessness, oversight or unthinking exploitation, whil 
placing no real cbstacles in the way of Alaska’s necessary and desired 
development. 

We believe S. 1899 to be sound legislation and are happy to suppor! 
its enactment. We appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
your committee and present our views. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 
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Reso.tuTion No. 15—Arctic NationaL WILDLIFE REFUGE 
Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has started the administrative process to 


set aside 9 million acres in northeastern Alaska as the Aretic National Wildlife 
Range; and f i 

Whereas this great area is necessary to the preservation of some of the finest 
wildlife species on the North American continent: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., in its 36th annual con- 
vention assembled at Colorado Springs, Colo., this 16th day of May 1958, That the 
Secretary of the Interior be commended for this action and urged to speed action 
giving this great wildlife range permanent status. 

Senator BartLert. Thank you, Mr. Penfold. 

I would ask you—you refer to ‘unique wildlife value.’ Your 
information concerning that wildlife comes from where? 

Mr. Penroutp. Well, it has not been information which I have 
gathered personally, Mr. Bartlett, because I have had no opportunity 
to be in the area. Botanists and biologists from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the National Park Service, from private scientists who have 
been in the area, from articles and papers which I have read. 

Senator Barriterr. You refer to ‘articles and papers.’”’ That is 
what I was seeking earlier from the Department of the Interior. 
Would you make those available to the committee, if you can put 
your hands on them? 

Mr. PenFovp. | will be glad to make available such as I can put my 
hands on but I do not have a personal library on it. 

Senator BartLetTrT. Give us a bibliography, if you can. 

Mr. Penroup. Very well, I would be happy to. 

Senator Bartitetr. Thank you very much. One more question: 
The information did not come from any of your own people in the 
Izaak Walton League? It is from other sources? 

Mr. Penroup. | don’t think that—well, yes, for example, Dr. 
Olaus Murie has been a long-time member of the Izaak Walton 
League and has been a national director of the league, and on some of 
its national committees. He spent a whole summer in this specific 
area, two or three summers ago and has written on it. He would be 
one of the persons appearing on the bibliograpny I furnish you. 

Senator BarrLerr. You couldn’t have a more splendid witness 
then. Thank you. 

Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, Wildlife Management Institute. We welcome 
you, Mr. Gutermuth, and we are glad to hear you testify. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. GurermutH. Thank you, Senator. _ 
Senator Bartlett, with your permission I would like to have this 
formal statement entered into the record as though it were given and 


I would like to comment on some of the highlights of this proposed 
withdrawal. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


StaTeMEnT or C. R. GurermutH, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. The institute is a national membership organization, and its 
program has been devoted to the restoration and improved management of 
natural resources in the public interest since 1911. 
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The institute supports the objectives of 8. 1899. The establishment of the 
proposed Arctic Wildlife Range in Alaska is the only sure way that some part 
of that vast wildnerness of rugged mountains and Arctic coast can be retained 
in a relatively undisturbed natural condition. The proposed area is believed to 
be large enough to be biologically self-sufficient. It contains ample habitat for 
the wide variety of birds and mammals that inhabit the area and that should 
be perpetuated as a part of our Arctic heritage. Establishment of the range 
would assure for all time that there will be at least one place in Alaska where 
native forms of animal and plant life can be observed, studied, and enjoyed 
recreationally. We know from the brief histories of other States that such 
opportunities have been overlooked many times in the past. 

Rather than take the time of the committee in repeating the many reasons 
why conservationists believe that the Arctic Wildlife Range should be set aside 
as proposed in 8. 1899, Mr. Chairman, I want to comment on the relatively 
few objections that have been expressed to the establishment of this superb 
management area, which I have visted. It is my belief that this proposed 
Arctic Wildlife Range has far more support in this country and in Alaska than 
the opposition wants you to think. 

I have here an editorial from the Fairbanks News-Miner of March 17, 1958 
which summarizes the support and opposition for the Arctic Wildlife Range. If 
states, in part, that the proposed range “has been endorsed by, among others, the 
Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce. 

‘‘We have already stated the News-Miner stand in this matter. We favor 
establishment of the wildlife range. We favor it on the grounds that some few 
sections of Alaska should be preserved for posterity just as God made them, and 
this one is an appropriate area, being remote and unpromising as far as commer- 
cial and industrial development is concerned.” 

Mr. Chairman, I request permission to submit this excellent editorial for the 
hearing record. 

The principal argument that has been voiced recently to enactment of 8. 1899 
is that 92% million acres of Alaskan land already have been withdrawn or reserved 
for various purposes by the Federal Government. The opponents now are saying 
that it is unrealistic to expect the State to give up another 9 million acres for the 
wildlife range. This, they are contending, would add approximately another 10 
percent to the land already withdrawn in Alaska for Federal purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to put that arithmetic in better perspective. The huge 
area of Alaska embraces some 375,296,000 acres. By my calculations all existing 
Federal land reservations and withdrawals and the like in Alaska amount to only 
about 24 percent of the land mass. This is considerably less than is controlled in 
some of our older, established States. Nevada, for example, has 87 percent of its 
area in public ownership, and most other Western States have a third or more. 

The 9 million acres that would be withdrawn under 8. 1899 for the Arctic Wild- 
life Range amounts to less than 2 percent of the Alaskan land mass. While it 
may represent a 10 percent addition to lands already administered by the Federal 
Government in Alaska, it is less than 2 percent of the total area of that huge new 
State, and that is the figure that counts. 

Some objection is being raised to 8S. 1899 because removal of the 9-million acre 
tract from the rolls of unappropriated and unreserved public domain, it is said, 
would cause Alaska to lose some $600,000 annually under the provisions of the 
Federal Highway Act. Under that law the financial aid is allocated on the basis 
of the relationship the unreserved public domain in a State bears to the State’s 
total area. What this actually means is that Alaska some day might have to in- 
crease its matching funds. In other words, Alaskans might have to put a little 
more of their money in their roads. 

Unless we are badly mistaken, the figure that is being used—$600,000—is in 
error. Not all the 9 million acres in the proposed range are unreserved public 
domain; about half of the area is included in a previous land order of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The sum that Alaska might ‘‘lose’’ is nearer $300,000, that 
is, if Alaska ever gets in a financial position to begin to fully match the road aid 
funds for which the new State is eligible. 

You will note that the editorial from the Fairbanks News-Miner reveals that 
5 million acres of the proposed range ‘‘were already withdrawn in Public Land 
Order 82 * * *” 

It is well known that Alaska suffers from the lack of transportation facilities. 
If the withdrawal of this 9 million acres for the Arctic Wildlife Range seriously 
deters Alaska’s highway building program, then I believe we should be seeking 
an amendment to the Federal Highway Act to rectify the situation, for the benefit 
of Alaska and all other States. 
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[I do want to point out, however, that under the Statehood Act, Alaska is to 
select some 103,350,000 acres of vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved lands 
that presently are in Federal ownership. ’ In theory, then, the amount of Federal 
aid for highways that Alaska will ‘‘lose’’ by the selection of the grant lands will 
be nearly 12 times that which is claimed for the 9 million acres for the proposed 
Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Some persons say there is no need for enactment of 5. 1899 because the proposed 
wildlife range is remote and inaccessible. There is no danger in the foreseeable 
future, they say, that human activities will endanger the natural character of the 
area and its fish and wildlife. I do not believe that we need to dwell on this 
point, Mr. Chairman. The history of wildlife conservation is marked by lost 
opportunities because men lacked sufficient imagination to envision the rapid ex- 
pansion of human activities. Alaska is full of light airplanes, and these light 
personal planes are getting into all parts of the country. Contract flyers are 
taking hunters, fishermen, and sightseers all over Alaska, including the Arctic. 
They are hunting polar bears and walrus in the international waters of the far 
north, and every place is susceptible to human exploitation. 8. 1899 is an imagi- 
native proposal, and it is being advanced on the sure knowledge that once lost, 
this opportunity cannot be regained. 

A final point. The institute does not believe that creation of the Arctic Wild- 
life Range would nullify or negate in any way the authority of the new State to 
administer its wildlife resources. Hunting and fishing on Federal wildlife areas 
traditionally is done in accordance with State regulations and with the concurrence 
of State fish and game departments. 

Mr. Chairman, conservationists support the objectives of S. 1899 because we 
know that it is good for Alaska and for the Nation as a whole. We commend this 
committee for giving the matter such prompt consideration and we urge favorable 
action on the proposal. 


[From the Fairbanks (Alaska) News-Miner, Mar. 17, 1958] 
THe Miscurer Goop MEen Do 


Today the News-Miner prints in full on page 6 the long article by Phil Holds- 
worth, territorial commissioner of mines, opposing the plan for creation of an 
Arctic Wildlife Range in the northeastern corner of the Territory. The proposal, 
made by the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association, is favored by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It has been endorsed by, among others, the Fairbanks 
Chamber of Commerce. 

We have already stated the News-Miner stand in this matter. We favor 
establishment of the wildlife range. We favor it on the grounds that some few 
sections of Alaska should be preserved for posterity just as God made them, and 
this one is an appropriate area, being remote and unpromising as far as commercial 
or industrial development is concerned. 

The area involved, while large, is tiny in comparison with the size of Alaska. 
(The News- Miner was the victim of one of its own typographical errors last week 
when in an editor’s note we tried to say the range comprises ‘‘one-fiftieth” of 
Alaska’s total area. The words which came out in the paper were ‘‘one- 
fifteenth.’’) 

Mr. Holdsworth tries to make something of the circumstance that the with- 
drawal requested was described as containing 6,400,000 acres in a Bureau of Land 
Management press release, while actually the proposed range contains a claimed 
9 million acres. The fact is that nobody has measured it exactly. The area 
proposed for withdrawal at this time in anticipation of legislation was asked by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service on the basis of a metes and bounds description. 
The land office estimated it roughly at 100 miles square, which would work out 
at the 6,400,000 acres. Mr. Holdsworth has gone around the boundaries with a 
planimeter and come up with the answer 9 million which is probably fairly accu- 
rate. There was never any intention on anyone’s part to deceive. 

The mines commissioner states flatly that the area “‘will not be open to mining, 
contrary to the impression the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce and many indi- 
viduals have received.’”’ In making such a statement we are afraid Mr. Holds- 
worth is questioning the sincerity of Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton, 
aa demonstrated many times over that he is 100 percent sincere with 

ans, 

In his announcement last November that the much larger Public Land Order 
82 area would be opened to oil and gas leasing, Secretary Seaton said that in the 
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proposed wildlife range all forms of public land appropriation would be precluded 
‘except that mineral leasing and mining operations are proposed after Next 
September 1.” 
he Mines Commissioner says no legislation has been submitted to Congress ty 
permit mining. True, but the wildlife range itself will not be established exee t 
by congressional legislation. All that is asked at this time is withdrawal of the 
area in anticipation of such legislation. 
Would Alaskans be deprived of anything by such a course? No; the greater 


part of the area has been withdrawn from entry as part of public land order eye | 
since 1943. There has never to our knowledge, and we hazard the guess never ty 


Mr. Holdsworth’s either, any move by any miner or prospector to stake ground 
in the area. 

We are satisfied, on the basis of our experience with Secretary Seaton’s aq. 
ministration of Alaskan affairs, that legislation will be submitted to allow mining to 
be carried on without unreasonably interfering with the surface in the wildlife 
range. The orderly way to proceed is the one which has been proposed, namely 
withdrawing the area from entry, then seeking appropriate legislation. 

Of the 9 million acres involved (if that is the correct figure), 5 million wer 
already withdrawn in Public Land Order 82, so what Mr. Holdsworth and others of 
like mind are doing is jeopardizing 20 million acres being made available because 
they do not like the way 4 million might be managed. 

It is reasonable to expect, on the basis of past performance, that mining under 
reasonable conditions will be permitted in the wildlife range. It is certain, if 
Alaskans will stop rocking the boat, that the 20 million acres adjoining, which 
contain a known gas and oil structure, will be opened to development. Raising g 
furor at this time can result only in holding up final release of the valuable Publie 


Land Order 82 area which contains so much promise for real and early development | 


essential to the economic future of interior Alaska. 

There is another danger in static such as that which is being sparked by the 
Mines Commissioner. This is that Alaska might again incur the powerful oppos- 
tion of conservation organizations in the States who maintain that Alaskans haye 
no stability when confronted by small pressure groups. This opposition could 
defeat not only the release of Public Land Order 82 but also larger goals like 
statehood. 

Mr. Holdsworth objects to the permit or leasing system, which he contends is 
unworkable. In the next breath he claims that the Arctic area is valuable, from 
a mineral standpoint, because it contains possible petroleum structures. He must 


know, for everyone else does, that oil and gas development on public lands is | 


carried on only under a permit or leasing arrangement. He must know thata 
completely workable system of mineral leases has been in effect in the States for 
many years. 

The Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce, in a farsighted and unprecedented action, 
has endorsed establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range. The best interests of 
interior Alaska will be served by standing firm on that endorsement. 

Mr. GutermotsH. First I would like to say I am delighted to see 
that my good friend, Senator Gruening, has remained, because | 
certainly do not want the record of this or any other hearing to 
show that we, the Wildlife Management Institute, or the other 
national organizations that are listed in his statement, have ever 
crawled in bed with the nonresident Alaska fishermen. That cer- 
tainly has not been the case. My interest and that of Dr. Gabrielson 
in the welfare of Alaska goes back for many, many years. Any action 
that we have ever taken was intended and we think has been close to 
being definitely in the public interest and for the good of Alaska. 
Our appearance here today simply carried out that same profound 
feeling for the future welfare of Alaska and its future economy. We 
think this withdrawal here is good. We think it is good for the 
Nation, we think it is good for Alaska. Now I can honestly say there 
have been few parts of Alaska I have not visited at one time or another. 
I would have been into many parts of this particular area last year ifit 
had not been for the unfortunate loss of our Regional Director, 
Clarence J. Rhode, Our plans were all made for me to join him » 
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Saturday and he flew into this area, I think, at least he told me so 
personally. He left on Thursday and that was the last he was ever 
seen. ‘The plane has never been located and I contend that when and 
if that plane and the remains of Mr. Rhode and his son and Stan 
Frederickson are found, they are going to be found in this path, near 
the headwaters of the Canning River. Therefore, I would like to 
suggest that when the establishment of this area is made, that the 
wishes of many people in Alaska be followed and that this great Arctic 
wilderness or wildlife range be named after Mr. Rhode. I hope the 
Congress will give consideration to that. I know the Secretary of the 
Interior is giving consideration to that recommendation, which was 
made to him by the Advisory Committee, and I know that recommen- 
dation has come from many people in Alaska. 

Now talking about the withdrawal, they keep using the word, 
Senator Bartlett, ‘“‘unique.”? Well, this is unique. It is the only 
place in the Arctic, in the American Arctic, the Arctic of the United 
States, that we can or ever will preserve. If we don’t do it now we 
will never do it. Now you are not going to go and preserve an Arctic 
area any place else except in this area. Yes; you can go to the east 
or the west, if you want to, of this area. But they picked this area 
for good reasons. I am not going to go into all the many reasons. 
I personally think this area is vitally needed for the protection of 
some portions at least of the habitat of that large herd of caribou in 
the area. It is needed for all the other purposes that have been 
enumerated. 

Now I don’t want to see any delay of this action. As has been 
brought out here, Canada has been interested in duplicating this 
effort, the other side of the line. I want to see that done; I want to 
see Canada set aside a portion of the Arctic. I also—and I am think- 
ing now wholly and solely for the good of Alaska itself—I don’t want 
to see too much opposition to this withdrawal. It was suggested here 
by Senator Bartlett we might give consideration to future hearings in 
Fairbanks. 

Senator BartLetr. Let me interrupt you there. Why don’t you 
want to see too much opposition from ‘Alaska? 

Mr. Gurermuts. For the simple reason I personally believe, and 
I talked with a lot of people in Alaska, I did it again ligt year, that 
a great many people in Alaska feel that there isn’t anything wrong 
with this. Now along with my statement, I ask that this be sub- 
mitted into the record with my statement. This is a copy of a 
splendid editorial from the Fairbanks News-Miner under date of 
March 17, 1958, just a year ago, and it starts—and I would like to 
read just a couple of lines out of the start of the editorial—it says: 

Today the News-Miner prints in full on page 6 the long article by Phil Holds- 
worth, territorial commissioner of mines, opposing the plan for creation of an 


Arctic Wildlife Range in the northeastern corner of the territory. The proposal, 
made by the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association, is— 


I would like to stop right there to say I have cherished for many 
years an honorary membership in the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s 
Association, given to me in recognition of my sincere interest to do 
good things for Alaska and that honorary membership dates back a 
good many years, Senator. 

Senator Bartierr. I have the same honorary membership and I 
hope for the same reasons. 
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Mr. Gutrermots. That is right. 

Reading on, it says: 

The proposal, made by the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association, is favone 
by the Department of the Interior. It has been endorsed by, among othey 
the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce. 

We have already stated the News-Miner stand in this matter. We favy 
establishment of the wildlife range. We favor it on the grounds that some fey 
sections of Alaska should be preserved for posterity just as God made them 
and this one is an appropriate area, being remote and unpromising as far g 
commercial or industrial development is concerned. 

Now speaking to that last sentence, I know enough about this 
area, personally, that to me it is inconceivable that the State of 
Alaska is going to select any of this Jand as a part of the 103 miilioy 
acres it is going to be permitted to select from that vast Federal land 
up there, for State land. Now there are about 375 million acres jp 
Alaska. You talked about the withdrawals. I can’t understand 
for the life of me why we should be concerning ourselves about this 
area. It is unique, as one of the witnesses said. There is no part 
of the United States or some 19 foreign countries, the scenic part, that 
IT haven’t taken a look at one time or another and I contend this areg 
is unusual. You talk about the use of it. 

Now the southern part of this area, Senator Bartlett, as you wel 
know, is not over 2 hours’ flight from Fort Yukon. When I was in 
Fort Yukon last summer, I got a tremendous kick out of the fact that 
one of the airlines have brought a big school bus—that is what I called 
it—they flew it into Fort Yukon. Fort Yukon has streets and roads, 
combined, that would be something in the way of a few blocks in 
length. Nevertheless, they have flown a school bus in there, and they 


$$$ 
en 


are dragging people in there and putting them on this bus and taking | 


them for a little drive around a few blocks in Fort Yukon, to show them 
that interesting village north of the Arctic Circle, letting those people 
believe they have been in the Arctic. And that is going on in Fort 
Yukon now and we are talking about an area that is about, well the 
southern part I would guess, in one of the bigger planes, 1¥% hours’ 
flight from this area. Certainly it is not over 2 hours’ flight. I was 
up into the headwaters of the Canning River last year with one of the 
ships that was trying to locate the Fish and Wildlife Service plane with 
Mr. Rhode, and I was amazed to see how many light planes were up 
in this area at that time. And they weren’t looking for Mr. Rhode. 
They knew nothing about this yet. They were up there for other 
purposes. So Iam convinced there are a lot of people going into this 
area. Now I am glad that it was brought out here the figuring of 
these highway funds. I have indicated in this statement, Senator 
Bartlett and Senator Gruening, that if there is something, some 
way in which the State of Alaska is going to suffer as a result of this 
withdrawal in the amount of highway funds to which it is entitled, 
we are all for removing any inequalities from the Highway Act. But! 
would like to bring out this point, that in looking over the formula of 
the Highway Act, it occurs to me that Alaska is getting a lion’s share 
of the appropriations now and I hate to see this thing accentuated, 
if you know what I mean. 

Senator Bart.Lert, Let’s go into the situation. Why do you say 
that? What lion’s share is Alaska getting? 
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Mr. GureRMuTH. I think under the formula, with the large area 
in Alaska, that Alaska is going to get far more than any other State is 

ing to get, under this breakdown. 

Senator BARTLETT. Do you think that under the formula, Alaska 
will get an unreasonable share of Federal funds? 

Mr. GutermutH. No, I wouldn’t say it was unreasonable, but cer- 
tainly it is getting a large share and the point is if we start pointing to 
the fact that Alaska is getting a disproportionate share 

Senator BARTLETT. How can we point to that fact, when on the 
record, Alaska is not getting a disproportionate share; it is getting a 
share first, only according to formula, and secondly, I would ask you 
what the situation is regarding Alaska in connection with interstate 
highway systems. 

Mr. GutERMuUTH. Don’t misunderstand me, Senator Bartlett. 

Senator BartLerr. No, I want to bring this out though. 

Mr. GuteRMuUTH. I am all for getting all the money we can possibly 
get from this and all other sources for the development of the trans- 
portation facilities in Alaska. I want that. 

Senator BARTLETT. I am sure you are. But since you alluded to 
this subject, I must ask you again if you know what Alaska’s situation 
isregarding the Interstate Highway System. 

Mr. GurermMutaH. Well, I think I know the system well. I don’t 
know what you are alluding to or what you are trying to bring out. 
The fact that I was trying to make is that every Member of the 
Congress is looking after his own State, and they are trying, all of 
them, of course to get what they can get for their own States and 
their own districts, and I don’t want to see too many fingers pointed 
at this if it appears to be disproportionate. 

Senator BartLertr. Actually you know the situation regarding the 
road system of Alaska? 

Mr. GutermurnH. That is right and they need the money and the 
roads, 

Senator BarrLerr. But let’s get more precise. Your statement 
earlier indicated you thought there might be a little raising of eye- 
brows here and there because we are getting——— 

Mr. Gutermutnu. That is right, that is what I am afraid of and I 
don’t think that would work for the good of Alaska. I don’t want 
anybody standing up in the Congress in the future and trying to get 
the Highway Act amended to reduce the amount of money for the 
State of Alaska. 

Senator BarTLeTT. Let me say there are three members of the 
angress who might stand up and try to get it amended one way or 
aother, Representative Rivers, Senator Gruening and Senator 
Bartlett, because, Mr. Guthermuth, Alaska pays all the taxes now, 
3 cents a gallon Federal tax, pays all the taxes for the Interstate 

ighway System and we don’t get one penny back on that system 

and we have done this ever since the law was passed in 1956. 
_Mr. Gurermutu. As I indicated and brought out in this statement, 
if it develops as a result of this withdrawal, Alaska is going to be 
penalized under the Highway Act, we would be perfectly willing to 
support an amendment to the Highway Act that would wipe out the 
inequality. 
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} 
Senator Bartierr. Yes, but I think maybe your efforts in beha}} ge 


of substantial amendments to the National Road Act might not bey 
hefty as they are in the field of wildlife. 

Mr. GuTermMuTH. That is probably true. 

Senator Bartierr. Let me ask you this, in reference to yoy 
statement. You said the sum Alaska might lose is nearer $300, 00) 
than the amount suggested. It is a case of more than losing i 
because the State will have to put up the money which it otherwiy 
would receive from the Federal Government. 

Mr. GutrermuTuH. In that connection I brought out in my state 
ment it occurs to us it might be quite some time before the State of 
Alaska is going to be able to match and take advantage of the vag 
amount that is going to be available to it under the Highway Act. 


Senator BarTuertr. I noticed that. I want to ask you about that, 


I wonder where your information came from. 

Mr. GuterMutTH. From pure out and out figures. 

Senator Bartierr. What figures? 

Mr. GutermutaH. Well, in analyzing the total possible income of 
Alaska, in the way which we tried to do, we have got some doubts ij 
our mind whether or not the State is going to, as we indicate here, he 
able to match that money. 

Senator Barrierr. What did you estimate the total income of 
Alaska would be? 

Mr. Gurermutu. I don’t have those figures here. I didn’t expec 
we were going to get into that. 

Senator Bartierr. But you have substantial doubts that we cap 
meet the financial requirements of matching money for roads. 

Mr. Gutermuta. Well, to the full extent of the expansion of the 


highway system, that we would like to see and that might be possible, | 


under its allotment under the Federal Highway Act, yes. 

Senator BartLetr. How much would Alaska have to put up? 

Mr. Gutermutu. Like [ say, [ don’t have those figures here. 

Senator Bartietr. But you do make this general statement, that 
you doubt very much whether Alaska will be in a financial position, 
and I quote “to begin to fully match the road aid funds for whieh 
the new State is eligible.” It happens that statement is 100 percent 
incorrect. I am wondering what led you to make it. Your figuring 
was off. 

Mr. Gurermutu. Well, I don’t know. Until we have the figures 
here, and until I hear some figures to the contrary, why I am not 
going to readily admit that our estimate is incorrect. We have seen 
a lot of releases put out where others have estimated—— 

Senator Bartiert. The truth is you have no information whats 
ever pertaining to the road situation of Alaska and this is a generality 
which is not justified on the record. You don’t have any figures; 
you don’t have any at all—— 

Mr. Gutermutu. I think it certainly is as close as the estimates! 
have seen put out that Alaska would lose $600,000 annually. Cer 
tainly that has been shown to be 50 percent off. 

Senator Bartietr. The News-Miner editorial to which you referred 
has already been placed in the record, but I want to say in a pers0 
way here that I do not subscribe in any manner whatsoever to the 
derogatory statement regarding Mr. Phil Holdsworth, director 0 
national resources. 
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Senator BARTLETT. Do you have any further statements, Mr. 
Gutermuth? 

Mr. GuterMuTH. The State of Alaska, we understand, gets a 90 
percent return from the public land income. 

Senator BARTLETT. Ninety percent return for what? 

Mr, GutermuTH. Public land income. 

Senator BArTLETT. For what purpose? 

Mr. GuterRMuTH. For highway purposes. 

Senator BARTLETT. You are 100 percent incorrect. 

Mr. GutermuTH. Well, I will certainly be glad to check my figures, 
formy own benefit. 

There is one concluding statement I would like to make. It gets 
back to what Senator Gruening said earlier, in the opening of his 
remarks. We don’t like to have the record show that we joined with 
any nonresident salmon fishermen or ra else. Our efforts have 
been strictly in the public interest, for the good of Alaska. We ask 
or joined in the support of the amendment to the Alaska Statehood 
Act, asking that the management of the resources be retained by the 
Federal Government until it could be shown that a proper system of 
administration were established in Alaska to administer the resources 
inthe broad public interest. 

Now we did that because of Senate bill 30, as you gentlemen know, 
We felt it was not a sound program for administration. When Secre- 
tary Seaton certified to it, what should I say, the adequacy of the act 
of the new Alaska Legislature, we denounced that certification. 
But I want to make it clear that we did not formally protest that 
action, either to the Congress or anywhere else. Neither did we 
conservationists protest the amendment to the act that changed this, 
the time, from 90 legislative days to 90 calendar days. I have indi- 


| cated publicly, time and again, that we did not want a delay in the 
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transfer of the management of those resources to the State for one 
day longer than we felt was necessary in the public interest. And 
ve, like all the others, are willing and hope that the administrative 
program set up for the management of those resources will prove to 
be in the public interest, even though we did not approve of the 
procedure that was established by the legislature. 

Now one concluding comment: The institute has made careful 
studies of the basic laws and administrative procedures of more than 
half of the States at the request of the legislature, the Governors, or 
the official bodies, charged with the management of those affairs in 
those States. Very detailed and comprehensive reports were made 
to those requesting this study of their setup. And we naturally 
contend, as a result of that, that does give us some competency in 
aalysis of these programs. And it was with that background that 
we took issue with Secretary Seaton’s certification, that the program 
établished in Alaska is going to function in the public interest. And 
we sincerely hope, Senator Bartlett and Senator Gruening, that the 
lew and coming legislature will correct some of the things which we 
have felt have not been adequate. 

Senator Bartterr. Mr. Gutermuth, while Mr. Stevens was testi- 

, he suggested or intimated that if this bill were signed into law, 

conservationists would not oppose restoration of Naval Petroleum 

Reserve No. 4 or the remainder of the land in Public Land Order 82, 
tothe public domain. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Gutermutu. I think that is substantially correct. I can’t ¢ 
course speak for all conservation organizations by any manner » 
means. But I have said, privately and I am perfectly willing to ggy 
publicly, that is just another reason why I think this withdrayy 
would be made, because I would hate to see the actions in delayip 
the withdrawal of this area cause any opposition to the restoration g 
those areas. 

Senator Bartietr. Well, this fascinates me because I can’t readily 
determine why it is the Wildlife Management Institute, or any gp. 
servation group would have any interest at all in whether the Nayg 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4 were restored in the public domain, This 
has nothing to do with wildlife conservation. 

Mr. Gurermurn. I willgrant that. But this is like any other thing 
this so-called effort is like any other, what shall I call it, a battle, yoy 
get opposition on one side—— , 

Senator Bartierr. Or a form of blackmail. 

Mr. Gutermuts. No, it isn’t a form of blackmail. Let’s not g 
into that. We are not talking about that sort of thing at all. Ian 
just saying this, that you get people stirred up over one thing and that 
causes them to take a position on other things and I would like t 
avoid all of that. We think that this effort here is good for Alasks, 
We think it is good for the Nation. We think that the surface aregs 
should be protected. The conservationists, if you want to talk 
strictly about conservationists and ecologists and people like that— 
don’t you misinterpret this statement now but I am saying what alot 
of them would like to see, they would like to see an area like this 
closed completely to all entry. 

Now Secretary Seaton certainly is being very very broadminded 
and very practical, when he takes this action. He says that instead 
instead of resorting to the one prerogative of closing this area com 
pletely, that I am going to close it under this procedure for multipk 
use of the area, and whereby it will give some security to the surface 
of this area under mining operations. And we therefore feel that 
Secretary Seaton is 100 percent right in attempting to set this are 
aside this way. Certainly adequate provision and adequate laws 
exist that if future requirements mean that some portion of this are 
must be used for national defense purposes and for that sort of thing, 
that it can be done. This isn’t closing the door that far. But we 
think this would give adequate protection to the surface of this area, 
and would preserve for the use of Alaskans and all others, some por 
tion of the Arctic area of the United States, which, if it is not given 
some protection now, certainly will never be protected. 

Senator BartLerr. Do you have any further testimony? 

Mr. GutermutsH. That is all. Thank you. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you. 

The next witness is Stewart M. Brandborg. 

Mr. Brandborg, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF STEWART M. BRANDBORG, ASSISTANT CON. 
SERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Branpporea. I am Stewart M. Brandborg, assistant conservé 
tion director of the National Wildlife Federation. 

The National Wildlife Federation and its affiliate, in the State d 
Alaska, the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, urges the enactment @ 
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g, 1899 to authorize the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 
This bill anticipates the future requirement of our Nation, and the 
new State of Alaska, for representative selections of wildlife habitat 
that may be preserved in a natural state within the Arctic region. 

It is in places like this one, which we now propose to be included 
within the boundaries of this dedicated area of wilderness, that many 
of the 2 million conservation-minded members of the National Wild- 
life Federation hope to sample a little of primitive America. There 
are millions of other Americans who feel this same way. All these 

ple may never get to visit the Arctic Wildlife Range, if it is estab- 
Fxhed, but they want this area to be saved for use of our people, and 
for themselves, if they have the opportunity to visit this northern 
region. 7 

We in this country have grown to love the out of doors partly be- 
cause our forebears gained such an intimate understanding of it as 
they pushed our frontiers westward. Their experience, which gave 
them close contact with wilderness and unspoiled nature, is a source 
of much of the vigor, self-reliance, initiative and physical stamina of 
our people and our Nation. When, in our quest for a higher standard 
of living and eagerness to attain an easier way of life, we permit all of 
the wilderness to be destroyed, we rob ourselves of the experiences and 
conditioning that have contributed so much to the inner strength of 
our people and the achievements of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to summarize the balance of my state- 
ment. I think I should point out, as a westerner, who has spent most 
of his professional life in the field, in wilderness areas, perhaps as 
much like those represented in Alaska as you can find within the 48 
States, that I feel very strongly that the preservation of this area, at 
this time, is very important, not only to Alaskans but to our Nation 
as a whole. 

I found out in the course of my studies of this proposal that biolo- 
gists and competent observers of the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
private conservation organizations have made observations in this 
roposed wildlife range, during almost every month of the year. 

hese studies, considering the vast size of the area, have been com- 
paratively intensive. They have given us a good foundation upon 
which to base our conclusions and the recommendations that we are 
presenting to you today. The area to be included within the Arctic 
widlife range, as you know, contains a vast expanse of wild and 
undeveloped country which supports a rich variety of wildlife. 

It has ie demonstrated that as one moves northward in Alaska, 
the numbers of animals grow smaller. In a sense, more land is re- 
quired to support a given number of animals as you move northward 
and more range is required to meet their living needs. But here, in 
this proposed area, we have one of the richest assortments of wildlife 
and plants that is to be found anywhere, I believe, in your fine State. 
_ What we don’t have in numbers, within this area, we make up for 
in quality and diversity. This is indeed an unusual and very unique 
section of the State. Many of the animals found there cannot live 
without wilderness: the grizzly bear, wolf, Dall sheep, wolverine, 
aribou and polar bear. They vanish in the face of civilization and 

é inroads it brings to their natural environment. These animals 
ire wide ranging. Some, like the caribou, migrate great distances 
between summer and winter ranges. They cannot be saved except 
within a large wilderness area of the kind provided for by this measure. 
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Within this area there are countless lakes, ponds and marshes where 
ducks, geese, and shore birds nest before returning to wintering areas 
in the United States. Mountains, towering over 9,000 feet, are re. 
treats of the Dall sheep. Dwarfed willow and birch forests, blankets 
of flowers, and wide expanses of tundra are all a part of this spee. 
tacular wildlife range. 

This remote country, and the wildlife it supports, are fragile things, 
Without protection, the disrupting influence of man could ruin much 
of what we value most highly here. The lichens that furnish food for 
the caribou, once destroyed by fire, may take a hundred years to come 
back. The grizzly cannot tolerate man’s roads, but under primitive 
conditions of the back country he can continue to challenge the skil] 
of the outdoorsman who seeks to stalk him with camera or gun, 

Careful controls over the taking of game are essential for the proper 
protection of wildlife resources of this area. It is important that the 
authorities, as invested in the Secretary of the Interior by this measure, 
be clearly established. Stringent enforcement of game laws and thor. 
ough basic research to gain a full understanding of the living require. 
ments of the wildlife found in this Arctic range are essential. Scien- 
tific information, as revealed by studies in these undisturbed environ- 
ments, can be applied to great advantage elsewhere within the ranges 
of these game species throughout Alaska. But once these animals or 
their natural living places are disturbed by man, it is doubtful that 
they could ever be restored to their present natural state of productive- 
ness. Arctic life, both plant and animal, hangs in precarious balance. 
It is essential, therefore, that we maintain these natural communities 
of plants and animals while permitting this area to be used by epople 
for recreation and scientific purposes. 

It is important too, that mineral development activity, as permitted 
in this legislation, be so controlled as to prevent disturbance of this 
area and the appropriation of title to the surface of the land. Every 
safeguard must be carried out to preserve the primitive and unspoiled 
character of this wildlife range. 

They cannot be managed with the degree of efficiency that we 
would like, they cannot be studied unless we have this kind of 4 
unit for their perpetuation. As I stated above, wilderness is an 
essential requirement of these animals, as they are found here 
together living in one community. The wildlife that we find here is 
something that cannot be replaced once we tamper with it. ‘Thats, 
it cannot be replaced in its original condition and in these natural 
surroundings. Without adequate protection the disrupting influence 
of man could ruin much of what we value most highly here, The 
lichens that furnish food for caribou and other game animals, once 
destroyed by fire or man in any other way, may take a hundred 
years to come back. a 

This bill serves to protect surface rights from the kind of mining 
development that would impair the natural features of this area. 
This is one of the major purposes of the measure. Every safeguard 
must be carried out to preserve the primitive and unspoiled character 
of this range. 

There is some objection to this measure by persons who feel that 
the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range will add additional 
financial burden upon Alaskans for construction of highways in the 
United States. We offer, for study by this committee, an amendment 
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to the bill which would provide language that would not penalize 
Alaska for the reservation of lands to be included within the Arctic 
Wildlife Range, through the formulas for apportionment of Federal 
highway aid construction funds. Such amendment would establish 
that the lands included in the Aretic Wildlife Range would be counted 
among the unappropriated and unreserved public lands within the 
State of Alaska for purposes of determining the Federal contributions 
to Alaskan highway construction programs. 

[have the suggested language, which I weuld like to leave with you. 

Senator BarrLerr. We are very pleased to have it. 

(The suggested amendment is as follows:) 

Add as section 5: | | 

“For purposes of title 23, United States Code, section 120 (Federal-Aid High- 
way Act) the lands included within the Arctic Wildlife Range established pursuant 
to this Act shall in the future be counted among the unappropriated and un- 
reserved public lands within the State of Alaska.” 


Mr. Branpsora. The great recreational potential of this area 
being considered here today would take on real economic importance 
and we believe it would be a great jewel in the crown of recreational 
assets that Alaska is so proud of, and justly so. 

In the final analysis, this committee must consider the importance 
of wildlife, wilderness, and the out-of-doors to our people. It must 
also consider what these things have meant to us in the past and what 
they will continue to mean to us in the future, for recreation, for 
relief from the pressures of our modern living pace, and for scientific 
study of nature as it can be seen in a setting that is free of man’s 
dominating influence. 

Many of us are convinced, and I am sure these convictions are 
shared by some of the members of the committee, that our people 
must continue to have the opportunity to visit areas like the Arctic 
Wildlife Range if we are to maintain the human resources we need in 
order to meet the many challenges which we face in the world today. 

We hope that the committee will move quickly to report this bill 
s0 that the irreplaceable assets of this unique area can be designated 
for protection and preservation for the people of Alaska and our 
Nation. 

(The entire statement is as follows:) 


StaTeEMENT OF Stewart M. BrRANpDBoRG, AssIsTANT CONSERVATION D1REcTOR, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


The National Wildlife Federation urges the enactment of S. 1899 to authorize 
the establishment of the Arctic wildlife range. This bill anticipates the future 
requirement of our Nation, and the new State of Alaska, for representative 
selections of wildlife habitat that may be preserved in a natural state within the 
Aretic region. 

It is in places like this one, which we now proposed to be included within the 
boundaries of this dedicated area of wilderness, that many of the 2 million con- 
servation-minded members of the National Wildlife Federation hope to sample 
alittle of primitive America. 

We in this country have grown to love the outdoors partly because our 
forebears gained such an intimate understanding of it as they pushed our frontiers 
westward. Their experience, which gave them close contact with wilderness and 
unspoiled nature, is a source of much of the vigor, self-reliance, initiative, and 
physical stamina of our people and our Nation. When, in our quest for a higher 
standard of living and eagerness to attain an easier way of life, we permit all of 
the wilderness to be destroyed, we rob ourselves of the experiences and condition- 
ing that have contributed so much to the inner strength of our people and the 
achievements of our Nation. 
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Recently, at the annual convention of the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commer, 
in Buffalo, N.Y., Dr. Shane McCarthy, Executive Director of President Bisen. 
hower’s Council of Youth Fitness, related physical well-being of our youp 
people to their spiritual and emotional health which is frequently tied to their 
need for parks and out-of-door recreation places. He spoke with concern aboy 
our modern aversion, which is shared by;many of our younger people, to anything 
that separates us from our easy chairs, the television screens, and the other things 
we now consider ‘necessities’ for comfort and easy living. Dr. McCarthy's 
observations pointed up the frailties of people whose chief concern seems to be 
that of making things easier for themselves, and his audience was caused to ponder 
how this kind of a goal fits in with the complex social and political problems oy 
Nation faces today. 

It is evident that we need more than ever the physical and spiritual stamina 
that has brought our country so far during its short history. Dr. MeCarthy 
feels that we have lost much of this. Most of us will agree with him. Most 
of us must also agree that the inroads of our civilization have left too few places 
where people can find relief from the pressures of our modern living pace, jp 
natural and unspoiled outdoor places. Life in the quiet countryside, or smalj 
rural community, is no longer a part of the everyday experience of our people 
and most of us are confined to large cities where massive factories and industria] 
developments dominate the landscape. Dr. McCarthy made a plea to the mem. 
bers of the Junior Chamber of Commerce to work to keep a few places, like parks 
and wildernesses and wildlife ranges, where our children can at least sample q 
little bit of the unspoiled out of doors. The bill, being considered by this com. 
mittee today, provides an opportunlty to assure the preservation of a unique 
area within the Arctie Circle for this important purpose. 

The area to be included within the Arctic Wildlife Range contains a vast 
expanse of wild and undeveloped country which supports a rich variety of wild 
life. Many of these animals cannot live without wilderness. The grizzly bear, 
wolf, Dall sheep, wolverine, caribou, and polar bear vanish in the face of civilj- 
zation and the inroads it brings to their natural environments. These animals 
are wide ranging. Some, like the caribou, migrate great distances between sum- 
mer and winter ranges. They cannot be saved except within a large wilderness 
area of the kind provided for by this measure. 

Within this area there are countless lakes, ponds, and marshes where ducks, 
geese, and shorebirds nest before returning to wintering areas in the United 
States. Mountains, towering over 9,000 feet, are retreats of the Dall sheep. 
Dwarfed willow and birch ‘‘forests,’’ blankets of flowers, and wide expanses of 
tundra are all a part of this spectacular wildlife range. 

This remote country, and the wildlife it supports, are fragile things. With- 
out protection, the disrupting influence of man could ruin much of what we 
value most highly here. The lichens that furnish food for the caribou, once 
destroyed by fire, may take a hundred years to come back. The grizzly cannot 
tolerate man’s roads, but under primitive conditions of the back country he can 
continue to challenge the skill of the outdoorsman who seeks to stalk him with 
camera or gun. 

Careful controls over the taking of game are essential for the proper protec- 
tion of wildlife resources of this area. It is important that the authorities, as 
invested in the Secretary of the Interior by this measure, be clearly established. 
Stringent enforcement of game laws and thorough basic research to gain a full 
understanding of the living requirements of the wildlife found in this Aretic 
range are essential. Scientific information, as revealed by studies in these undis- 
turbed environments, can be applied to great advantage elsewhere within the 
ranges of these game species throughout Alaska. But once these animals or 
their natural living places are disturbed by man, it is doubtful that they could 
ever be restored to their present natural state of productiveness. Aretie life, 
both plant and animal, hangs in precarious balance. It is essential, therefore, 
that we maintain these natural communities of plants and animals while permitting 
this area to be used by people for recreation and scientific purposes. 

It is important, too, that mineral development activity, as permitted in this 
legislation, be so controlled as to prevent disturbance of this area and the appro- 
priation of title to the surface of the land. Every safeguard must be carried out 
to preserve the primitive and unspoiled character of this wildlife range. 

There is some objection to this measure by persons who feel that the establish- 
ment of the Arctic wildlife range will add additional financial burden upon 
Alaskans for construction of highways in the new State. We suggest the amend 
ment of S. 1899 to provide language that would not penalize Alaska for the reser 
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yation of lands to be included within the Arctic wildlife range through the 
formulas for apportionment of Federal Highway aid construction funds. Such an 
amendment would establish that the lands included in Arctic wildlife range 
would be counted among the unappropriated and unreserved public lands within 
the State of Alaska for purposes of determining the Federal contributions to 
\laskan highway construction programs. 

' In the final analysis, this committee must consider the importance of wildlife, 
wilderness and the out-of-doors to our people. It must also consider what these 
things have meant to us in the past and what they will continue to mean to us in 
the future—for recreation, for relief from the pressures of our modern living pace, 
and for scientific study of nature as it can be seen in a setting that is free of man’s 
dominating influence. 

Many of us are convinced, and I am sure these convictions are shared by some 
of the members of the committee, that our people must continue to have the 
opportunity to visit areas like the Arctic wildlife range if we are to maintain the 
human resources we need in order to meet the many challenges which we face in 
the world today. * 

We hope that the committee will move quickly to report this bill so that the 
irreplaceable assets of this unique area can be designated for protection and preser- 
vation for the people of Alaska and our Nation. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing here today. 

Mr. Branprora. I would like to say a word about the National 
Wildlife Federation’s efforts to provide the strongest possible adminis- 
trative organization for the management of Alaska’s wildlife resources. 
Our interest in getting the best possible State agency administrative 
organization for this vital work stemmed from our representation in 
Alaska by the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council and our broad interest in 
wildlife and other resources of this great new State. Efforts of 
federation staff people, including Mr. Callison, to whom Senator 
Gruening referred, were directed toward this goal. 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today. 

Senator BartLetr. We are very pleased to have you here and glad 
to hear you testify. 

I want to ask you one question. From your personal and other 
knowledge, are you positively convinced that the purposes desired 

’ J ’ . : ‘ 
here, the purposes which are sought, could not be accomplished if 
this wildlife range were smaller than 8,800,000 acres? 

Mr. BranprorG. As you can well appreciate, Mr. Chairman, it is 
hard for any of us to study, as intensively as we would like, an area 
such as that that is proposed for designation as wildlife range in this 
legislation. I do place great confidence in the observations of people 
like Dr. Murie. 

Dr. Murie knows wilderness, as well as any man can know it. He 
knows living requirements of the animals in these northern ranges. 
The observations which he has passed on give me confidence in the 

l p a 
recommendation that has been made by the Department, and that 
has been made by authorities who have the background and practical 
field experience, like Dr. Murie. 

I feel this about wilderness and, as I mentioned in my statement, 
Ihave had experience in wilderness. I worked, beginning in 1941 
with the Forest Service in wild and undeveloped areas of Idaho, 
Oregon, and Montana. I also worked for a number of years for fish 
and game departments in Idaho and Montana and for the wildlife 
research unit in Idaho. Most of this time was spent in study of 
species with which you are familiar, bighorn sheep, mountain goat, 
dk, and deer. This took me into the back country and I became 
acquainted with the kind of people with whom I know you are ac- 
quainted in Alaska, the old-time mountain men, the sourdoughs, if 
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we can use that term as applied to the people in the 48 States. As] 
became acquainted with those people I realized that while many of 
them don’t define the need of wilderness in so many words, they fe¢| 
strongly about the need for preservation of wilderness areas like this 
In the brief time I have been here I have seen the growing awareness 
of wilderness values on the part of the members of our federation 
I have seen the growth of this feeling within other civic and service 
organizations and I think the people in Alaska who have benefited 
from living close to wildlife and undeveloped country over a long 
period have come to value these resources very highly. They appre. 
ciate the chance to get out where there aren’t roads, there aren’t al] 
the signs of civilization, where they can get right with themselves and 
to take the most that this land offers. I say this as a person who js 
now confined to the city, and as you probably do, find it somewhat 
disagreeable at times, particularly in 5 o’clock traffic congestion when 
you have had to listen to testimony all afternoon. 

Senator Barrierr. | want to say, if you permit me to, that your 
expressions about Dr. Murie are shared fully by me. I have known 
him for many, many years and respect him very much, and Mp, 
Murie, too. 

Mr. Branpsora. I have heard them speak very highly of you, 

Senator Barrierr. I would consider this an appropriate time to 
say that I concur in the observations made by Mr. Gutermuth as to 
the splendid services of Clarence Rhode to the conservation of wild- 
life over the years. This service was unfortunately terminated last 
fall with his untimely death. I believe his name should be given to 
an appropriate area. 

Mr. Branppora. These are the people in whom we must place our 
confidence. As I said, we want to get up there and look at the area 
first-hand but this is impossible now. In the meantime, we have to 
place reliance on the recommendations of those who have suggested 
the area as it is provided for in this proposal to encompass some 9 
million acres. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Dr. Howard Zahniser, executive secretary and 
editor of the Wilderness Society. 

We are pleased to have you come up at last and are sorry to keep 
you waiting so long. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HOWARD ZAHNISER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND EDITOR, THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Zauniser. Thank you. I experience every once in a while 
hearings where things seem to be arranged alphabetically and so I 
come toward the end. I would yield alphabetically only to one per- 
son who was here, and that is William Zimmerman, Jr., who unfortu- 
nately had to leave and suggested that I say he was here representing 
Trustees for Conservation and had some material that he might have 
called to the attention of the committee and would be glad to furnish 
in a statement for the record later. 

Senator BartLterr. Mr. Zimmerman’s presence in the hearing room 
during the better part of a long afternoon will be duly noted and any 
statement he may want to supply for the record will be gratefully 
received. 
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I Mr. ZAHNISER. Thank you very much. 

t Now, as it is about twenty-five minutes to six I do not want to take 
4 any time in repetitive testimony. I have heard the case for the estab- 
. jshment of this area presented very effectively by people with 
~ | whom I have been associated for years, and in whom I have the deep- 
z et confidence. 


My name is Howard Zahniser. I am executive secretary and editor 
ad | of the Wilderness Society, a national conservation organization with 
no | headquarters in Washington, D.C., at 2144 P Street NW., and in the 
. West, in Moose, Wyoming, where reside our director to whom reference 

; | has been made several times here before, Dr. Olaus J. Murie, and his 
nq | Wile, secretary to the director, Margaret E. Murie, both of whom are 
deeply interested and intimately acquainted with Alaska and Alaskan 


a conditions and both of whom have made field expedition studies into 
ey, | this area of which we have been thinking this afternoon. When I 


learned that a hearing was going to be held in the House of Representa- 
ur | tives, at the end of last week, I talked with Dr. Murie, by telephone 
vy | Saturday, and he told me then that he would send a statement that he 
would like to have me submit to the committee of the House, and that 
fit should happen a Senate committee hearing would be held, he would 
like to have it submitted there. So I am sure that you would welcome 

| my submitting that statement to you. 


to Senator BartLerr. You are right. 

\d- Mr. Zauniser. Unfortunately, the statement had not arrived when 

st | I left my office today, for these hearings, although I had expected it 

to | yesterday. But I will furnish copies to you. Wb 
Senator BAarTLeET1. The record will be kept open until it does 

yur | atrive. (See p. 58.) re nak 

3 | Mr. Zanniser. In addition to furnishing copies for the record, I 


to | Will have the statement duplicated and furnished to you for your 

immediate convenience. When I learned yesterday that the Senate 
.g | hearing would be held, I talked with Mrs. Murie, and found that by 
eincidence she is coming east this week and will be in Washington 
Thursday of this week, so if it should happen that the committee is 
holding any further sessions on Thursday, she would be glad to present 
her testimony too. Otherwise, she said she would like to make a 
statement herself for the record. 

Senator Barrier. A further hearing at that time is not now con- 
templated. If a change should take place, you will be notified so 


z. 


ind 


eep 


ry | Mrs. Murie may testify. If it does not take place, we will also be 
glad to have her statement. 

a Mr. Zauniser. I have nothing really further to contribute at this 
hile | late hour, Senator Bartlett. 

o] | Senator Bartierr. You endorse the bill? 

yer- | Mr. Zauniser. I endorse the bill. I have been deeply interested, 
‘tu- | Rotonly in the preservation of wilderness in a general sense, wherever 


wilderness can be preserved in our country, but I have been especially 
interested in the opportunity that still persists in Alaska that to a 
great extent has been dissipated by the wonderful development of our 
country down here. So ever since my professional concern with 
yom | Wilderness, I have been seeking in any way I can to contribute to the 
any | preservation of such an area in Alaska, and so some years ago, as editor 
ully ofthe quarterly publication that we issue, “The Living Wilderness,” 
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I began to seek the development of the background information tha 
might contribute to that. 

bout 5 years ago I helped obtain and edited and published a) 
article by Lowell Summer and George L. Collins, entitled “Artie 
Wilderness,”’ in the winter issue of 1953-54 of “The Living Wilde. 
ness.”’ 

Then after Doctor Murie conducted that expedition into the are 
that we were talking about, in the summer of 1956, we published g 
two-page report by him immediately of the results of that expedition 
that was carried on in cooperation with the Conservation Foundation 
the New York Zoological Society, The Wilderness Society, and the 
University of Alaska. 

Then we got Mrs, Murie to write an article entitled “A Live Rive 
in the Arctic,” in which I felt, and feel that she conveys something of 


the feeling and importance of the area that no one else could convey. { 


Then when the Secretary of the Interior announced the Aretie 
Wildlife Range, we published a brief note on that, and at the same 
time a note again by Dr. Murie on the ‘Future of Brooks Range 
Wildlife,”’ in 1957. 

Lois Crisler, who is a member of the 15-person governing board of 
the Wilderness Society, with her husband, Herb Crisler, who was 
working for Walt Disney, obtaining some of the material we all late 
saw in “White Wilderness,”’ wrote a book called “Arctic Wild,” pub- 
lished by Harpers, which is largely derived from the experiences that 
are possible to people like that in this area we are seeking to preserve, 

We sablished a review of that by our managing editor, Dr. George 
Marshall, just recently in our winter 1959 issue. 

These articles I should be glad to prepare for your consideration for 
the record, and in addition to these, there are two or three other such 
background articles that I had thought when I came to this hearing 
I might summarize, but I am satisfied only to refer to them as I have 
here. I can list these articles as follows: 


Some ARTICLES AND ITEMS ON THE ArRcTIC WILDLIFE RANGE 
“THe Livina WILDERNESS”’ 


1. “Arctic Wilderness,’?’ by Lowell Sumner and George L. Collins. Winter 
1953-54, pages 4 to 15. 

2. “Resources and Prospects in Alaska,’’ by Robert F. Griggs, reviewing ‘Wild 
life in Alaska: An Ecological Reconnaissance.’”?’ Autumn 1954, pages 
16 to 19. 

3. “Alaska with O. J. Murie,’”’ a news item on the 1956 Arctic wilderness expedi- 
tion. Fall-winter 1956-57, pages 28 to 30. 

4. “Where Wilderness Is Complete,”’ by Lois Crisler. Spring 1957, pages 1 to 4. 

5. “A Live River in the Arctic,’”?’ by Margaret E. Murie. Summer-Fall 1957, 
pages 7 to 13. 

6. “Arctic Wildlife Range” and “Future of Brooks Range Wildlife,” two news 
items. Autumn 1957, pages 30 to 31. ; 

7. “Nature, Life and Freedom,” by George Marshall, including a review of 
“Arctic Wild,’ by Lois Crisler. Winter 1959, pages 18 to 21. 

8. “Arctic Wildlife Range Bill,” a news item. Spring 1959, page 29. 

I knew of this hearing, as you know, only yesterday and was not 
able, in the time available, to incorporate these into a document, but 
I should be very glad ‘to revise and extend my remarks enough to 
incorporate references to this background of published information 
which I know, if you haven’t from your personal interest already 
had a chance to see, would be of interest to you. 
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Senator BarTLETT. Can you give these to the committee for the 
files? i 4 . : ; 

Mr. ZAHNISER. Yes, I will leave these with you immediately, and I 
shall be glad to compile a set for the committee’s records, too, and 
submit it with an introductory and interpretive statement, if that 
meets your pleasure. 

Senator BARTLETT. We would be very pleased to have that. 

Mr. ZAHNIsER. And I want to say again, at what I take is the end 
of this hearing, that you have been very patient and I can see that you 
and Senator Gruening have a deep interest in this. I trust we can 
work out the kind of program that we are striving for here. Our chal- 
lenge and our opportunity are to incorporate a public policy for pre- 
serving some areas in their natural state in a civilization or culture 
which is rapidly growing and becoming more and more mechanized and 
bringing us more and more benefits, but also threatening all these 
areas. Yet it looks as though—it looks to me as though the program 
that is represented in this bill that has been developed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is the sort of thing that makes it possible for us to 
enjoy these advantages without sacrificing the other benefits. 

And as to the future, it™looks as though we can accomplish this 

urpose by choosing such an area as this Arctic Wildlife Range care- 
fully, as it has indeed been worked out—lI have seen Dr. Murie work 
out on the map with people the boundaries of what he thought would 
be @ minimum area that would accomplish the preservation of an 
extensive wilderness and yet without limiting in any significant way 
the ambitions or opportunities for the residents of Alaska and the 
other Americans who share their ambitions and look forward to shar- 
ing their country, too. 

nator BartLetTt. Thank you very much. If you will permit me 
to say, in conclusion, as an Alaskan, rather than as chairman of this 
committee—and I will speak personally, though I suggest that I am 
probably speaking for Senator Gruening and countless other Alaskans 
as well—it isn’t that we are in basic opposition to this sort of thing at 
all. Itis, on the other hand, that we favor a conservation policy, but 
we are increasingly, over the years, alarmed by the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government, not just the Department of Interior, not just the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, but seemingly every agency, when it desires 
to make a withdrawal in Alaska, makes it of such huge size, incom- 
parably larger than in any other State. We can’t always understand 
or even frequently understand why this should be so. Why should so 
much land be needed for a given purpose? 

Mr. ZAHNISER. Well, Senator Bartlett, magnitude is of the essence 
of Alaska. When we think of Alaska, we think of magnitude. The 
bears there are larger; the land areas are larger-——— 

Senator BartLett. I know. I think that is the trouble. I think 
people take more than they actually need because there is so much 
land there, and I think this applies to the Department of Defense in 
some cases also. 

Mr. ZaunisER. We don’t think Alaska is larger than we need it. 
We are delighted and thrilled that it is as large as it is. When we 
find that, before we had realized its significance, the wilderness in our 
other 48 States had slipped away for other purposes, and we still see 
that our sense of bigness in wilderness can yet be realized in AJaska, be- 
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cause Alaska itself is so big that it can contain even a big wilderneg 
we are encouraged to try to work out tiese difficulties. 

Senator Bartietrr. I wish they could be worked out on a slightly 
smaller scale. : 

Mr. ZaunisER. I share with you the sense of difficulty we haye 
But I urge you, and offer on my own behalf that we will do everything 
we can, to work out these difficulties, Dr. Murie and I, to meet th, 
requirements. If the difficulty is with an inequity in a road program 
we will seek to try and solve that inequity, or whatever it is, becaus 
if we don’t solve these problems now, no one will ever solve them 
The opportunity will be gone. 

Senator Bartierr. I would add to one statement you made, o 
rather, a concluding remark of my own. You said correctly that Mx 
Murie has engaged in field expeditions to Alaska. But, as a matte 
of fact, she has done more than that, because she was raised in Pair. 
banks, Alaska, and we were schoolmates in a far-off day when neithe 
of us suspected there would be any controversy about the wilderness 
areas. 

Mr. ZaHNISER. I am sorry she is not here instead of me to share 
this discussion with you. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Bartietrr. Thank you. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


A STATEMENT By Oxaus J. Muniz, Director or THE WILDERNESs Soczrety, oy 
THE Arctic WILDLIFE RANGE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, on behalf of the Wilderness Society, 
as its director, I would like to make a statement in favor of S. 1899, to create the 
Arctic Wildlife Range. 

A number of individuals, who are interested in the welfare of Alaskan civilization 
and are well versed in the science of outdoor resources, have investigated interest- 
ing parts of Alaska over the years. Several parties have studied the area of the 
Arctic Wildlife Range, and have been very enthusiastic about it. I have also 
had the privilege of living in Alaska and have traveled over much of it, ever since 
1920. hen in 1956 the Conservation Foundation of New York and the New 
York Zoological Society made it possible for five of us to make a detailed study 
of the northeast corner of Alaska. We also had then an opportunity to discus 
the proposal for preservation of this area with many Alaskans. 

Speaking of Alaska in general, certainly it is not a wasteland, a barren country, 
for certain groups to exploit for temporary gain, as long as it may last. This in 
spite of the many articles and books which have used the term ‘Frozen North” 
and similar dramatic phrases. The many pioneers I learned to know in Alaska 
got something much more valuable from that big country than the gold they 
took out of the ground. 

Recently, in his article on Alaska for the Britannica Book of the Year for 1959, 
Senator Gruening, in describing the Brooks Range region, says: 

“Lovers of the wilderness have begun to make their pilgrimages into that region, 
and some have declared their preference of it to the better-known regions previ 
ously described. It is the greatest untouched wilderness area under the American 
flag. 

The editor of the Fairbanks News-Miner, in supporting the Arctic Wildlife 
Range, said in effect, that gold mining is a “‘one-shot proposition” (being ended 
when the gold supply is finished) but that recreation lasts indefinitely. ; 

We found that the Arctic Wildlife Range, up there in the Brooks Range, 184 
beautiful place, and full of interest for the people who want the outdoor life 
There is, of course, the caribou herd, a living resource that Alaska is fortunate to 
have. These animals need space and food, and through the centuries they have 
learned to travel widely to get them. We, who enjoy hunting and observing 
these animals, also have the opportunity in such a dedicated area, to travel widely 
and absorb some of the adventure and peace of mind that we associate with the 
thought of Alaska, 
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In the Arctic Wildlife Range we found moose in the valleys, and the white 
mountain sheep in the high mountains. In a recent survey I learned that among 
the older 48 States only 4 have grizzlies, in a few places—only a remnant of this 

t North American animal. Those of us who have had extensive experience 
with grizzlies now realize that our only hope of saving this animal and a few other 
similar ones is by maintaining some wilderness areas. Alaska still has grizzlies, 
and has also the chance to learn from the experience of other States and take the 

roper steps in public planning. 

ere are many other animals in the Brooks Range, and in 1956 we identified 
86 different kinds of birds. And the flowers are an experience. It is a surprise 
to people who have read so many books about the barren north that we found 
whole slopes colored by the northern form of rhododendron, bright rose color. 
The cotton grass, growing in moist places, circumpolar in distribution, and in 
Norway called “‘myr ull” (moor wool), is a charming aspect of the Arctic, among 
the many other flowers that give color and interest. 

Here, in the Arctic Wildlife Range, north of the Arctic Circle in Alaska, is a 
wonderful opportunity for this Nation to honestly declare that we mean it when 
we say we love America ‘Thy rocks and rills,’’ and all that goes with the true 
appreciation of the values in our land. ; ; 

As we mingled with the Alaskan people in 1956 and 1957, we found many of 
them enthusiastic about saving a piece of Alaska, such as the Arctic Wildlife 
Range, to continue to be Alaska as we have always known it. Garden Clubs were 
very enthusiastic; the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association first proposed this 
project; the Izaak Walton League chapter at Anchorage and the sportsmen’s 

up in Juneau are in favor of it, as is the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce. 

je found people of various tastes and occupations, hunting guides, educators, 
newspapermen, businessmen, from southern to northern Alaska, in favor of this 
proposal. / ; : 

Let me call attention to these people; we must not ignore them and lightly cast 
aside their wishes, in this democracy. All of us have the task of making a living; 
but we long for something more, something that has a mental, a spiritual impact 
ous. This idealism, more than anything else, will set us apart as a nation 
striving for something worthwhile in the universe. We found Alaskans, children 
and adults, becoming much interested in art and in music. It is inevitable, if 
we are to progress as people in the highest sense, that we shall become ever more 
concerned with the saving of the intangible resources, as embodied in this move 
to establish the Arctic Wildlife Range. I do feel that people, in Alaska and 
throughout our Nation, who want to preserve what such an area has to offer for 
the future, deserve a hearing, as well as those who call attention to economic and 
commercial aspects. 

We have the two things to consider: making a living as a material need, and 
the urgent need to make our living meaningful and beautiful. I realize that this 
testimony does not deal with economic considerations, but if we are going to 
amount to anything as a great country we must give serious attention to our 
mental and spiritual needs—hard to define but of greatest importance. Our 
Congress could add something bright to its record by recognizing the wishes of 
those Alaskans and others who approve Secretary Seaton’s action in presenting 
Senate bill 1899 to establish the Arctic Wildlife Range. 


A StaveMENT BY Marcaret E. Murre—Tue Arctic WILDLIFE RANGE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I wish to present a plea for favorable 
action by your committee on 8. 1899, a bill to establish the Arctic Wildlife Range 
in Alaska. 

leconsider myself an Alaskan. I grew up in Alaska, first in Juneau as a very 
small child, later in Fairbanks, where my family lived until after I was married. 
Since then, accompanying my husband, Dr. Olaus J. Murie, I have spent time in 
other parts of Alaska, including St. Lawrence Island in Bering Sea. I have gone 
oso expeditions to three different portions of the Brooks Range in Arctic 
Alaska; the Koyukuk region in fall and winter; the Old Crow River country in 
summer, and finally, in 1956, on the expedition sponsored by the New York 

logical society, the University of Alaska and the Wilderness Society, the 
area since designated by the Secretary of the Interior as the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

It is difficult for me to testify on this subject, because, if I speak from my heart, 
and a8 a woman, I am speaking, not of the economic, material future of Alaska 
and of the future citizens of all the United States, but of their spiritual, mental, 
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and physical welfare, and we really need a different set of words to speak of those 
things. 

If we do not succeed, in the present trend of American civilization and edu, 
tion, in turning the children of the near future into robots and automatons and 
weaklings, there are going to be increasing numbers of young people, and Older 
ones, who will need and crave and benefit from the experience of travel in far 
places, untouched places, under their own power. For those who are willing tj 
exert themselves for this experience, there is a great gift to be won in places like 
the Arctic Wildlife Range, a gift to be had nowadays in very few remaining parts 
of our plundered planet—the gift of the personal satisfaction, the personal wel, 
being purchased by striving—by lifting and setting down your legs, over and ove 
through the muskeg, up the slopes, gaining the summit—man using himself, 

Going back to Alaska after several years’ absence, it was a happy revelation tp 
me to speak to people of every walk of life and a great variety of occupations gnq 
have them tell me that they felt that the untouched parts of their enormoys 
country were already in danger; that some sections needed protection already 
A clerk in a grocery store said to me: ‘‘They’re taking it away from us fast; some. 
body better do something pretty soon about saving some.” 

I know there is the argument that this place is so remote it will not be visited 
much or ‘fused up’’ even if not protected. In 1920 none of us living in Fairbanks 
would have believed that by 1956 tourists would be visiting Point Barrow ang 
Kotzebue every day if they wished to. How can we look into the future: hoy 
can we lay down laws as to what people of the future will want or should haye? 
Do we not have some obligation to save some untouched areas, while we stil] 
have them (and barely have them), so that those of the future may have the 
choice to keep, or to use up? Is the great State of Alaska, is the great United 
States, so niggardly, so poor, so in need of every last scrap of natural resources 
for material uses, that we cannot save this 1%o percent of Alaska’s land as God 
made it? If we are that poor, that desperate, why don’t we all just quit and go 
home and wait for the end? I love Alaska; I feel deeply about this; I am also gure 
I speak for many Alaskans—Alaskans who perhaps do not know how to be vocal, 
who do not belong to any organized group, but who deserve to be heard just the 
same. 

To be “practical” for a moment: Considering that under the provisions of this 
bill no legitimate activities are jeopardized, such as hunting, trapping, fishing, 
mining; considering that in the 50 or more years the area has been open to pros 
pecting no appreciable mineral deposits have been discovered, and that even so 
mining is not forbidden—considering all this, 1 cannot see why provisions to 
protect this beautiful natural region from reckless exploitation, to keep it in as 
natural condition as possible, should rouse any opposition at all. 

This hearing is being held very close to the Fourth of July. This makes one 
recall Fourth of July speeches, about the ideals of America, the freedom of the 
American citizen, the love of our beautiful country. Action by Congress to 
protect a unique Arctic form of environment not to be found elsewhere, but 
belonging to our “American heritage’? would be a superbly fitting Independence 
Day observance. 

I am reminded of a statement of a past director of the National Park Service, 
Newton B. Drury, with regard to preservation of outstanding samples of our 
American environment. He said; in effect: Surely we, this Nation, are not s0 
rich we do not need them; not so poor that we cannot afford them. 

I feel so sure that, if we are big enough to save this bit of loveliness on our 
earth, the future citizens of Alaska and of all the world will be deeply grateful. 
This is a time for a long look ahead. 

Senator Bartietrr. | should like now to offer for the record a copy 
of a radiogram addressed to me, dated June 29, 1959, from Gov. 
William A. Egan, concerning the bill before us; a copy of House Joint 
Memorial No. 23 of the first State legislature; a copy of a wire directed 
to me, copies of which I have already furnished the committee, from 
the Alaska Miners’ Association, Anchorage Branch, Harold Strand- 
berg, vice president, dated May 16, 1959; a copy of a letter directed to 
Senator Gruening from Alaska Department of Fish and Game, C. b. 
Anderson, director, dated May 21, 1959; copy of a letter dated May 23, 
1959, addressed to Secretary Seaton from Governor Egan; a letter ad- 
dressed to Chairman Magnuson from Larry Johnson of El Cajoa, 
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Calif., endorsing the bill; a letter dated June 25, 1959, from Hans 
Krimm, Baltimore, Md., addressed to Chairman Magnuson, also 
endorsing the bill; and, finally, an editorial from the Alaska Sports- 
man of July 1959 entitled “Main Trails and Bypaths.”’ 

(The documents mentioned are as follows:) 


JUNE 29, 1959. 
Hon. E. L. Barrett, a gat 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Re Arctic wildlife refuge hearing June 30, my position set forth generally in 
release of May 19. In addition would suggest that conservationists be enlisted 
to press for a change in Highway Aid Act’s formula to offset the violence done 
State road program by large withdrawals that restoration of equivalent withdrawn 
gereage be made a condition to every future major withdrawal and that congres- 
sional approval be a requirement to all withdrawals in excess 5,000 acres. 

Please advise Gruening and Rivers. 

WiuuraM A. EGAN, Governor. 


In the House 
HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 23 
IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA 
FLRST LEGISLATURE—FIRST SESSION 


To the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior; the Honorable Arnie J. 
Suomela, Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife; the Honorable Edward Woozley, 
Director, Bureau of Land Management; the Honorable E. L. Bartlett and the 
Honorable Ernest Gruening, Senators from Alaska; the Honorable Ralph J. 
Rivers, Representative from Alaska: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Alaska in first legislature, 
first session assembled, respectfully submits that: 

Whereas the United States Fish and Wildlife Service has made application 
through the Bureau of Land Management for the withdrawal of certain lands in 
Alaska for the creation of an Arctic wildlife range; and 

Whereas the land involved in the proposed withdrawal makes up almost the 
entire northeast corner of Alaska and consists of approximately 9,000,000 acres; 
and 

Whereas such a withdrawal would increase to 17,000,000 acres the amount of 
Alaskan lands devoted to game refuges; and 

Whereas this gigantic withdrawal from the public domain would discourage 
industrial and mineral development of the area; and 

Whereas the maintenance of a pristine, untouched Arctic area would actually 
attract few residents and tourists, due to inaccessibility, making the recreational 
possibilities of such a withdrawal doubtful; and 

Whereas eventual industrial and mineral development of the area, if left in the 
public domain, could in the future make the area both accessible and valuable; 

Now, therefore, Your Memorialist urges that all possible action be taken to 
discourage the establishment of this arctic wildlife refuge in northeast Alaska. 

Passed by the House March 17, 1959. 

WarREN A. TAYLor, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

FstHerR REED, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Passed by the Senate March 30, 1959. 

WituiaM E. Bourtz, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: ; 

KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Certified true, full, and correct. 


EstTHER REED, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
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ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, May 16, 195 
Hon. E. L. Barter, ' ie 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


We protest the creation of a wilderness area in northeast Alaska as being Again 


the best interests of the State. Public hearing should be held in Fairbanks Drie 

to any action by the U.S. Senate. No assurance has been given that miney) 

development could proceed under the type of withdrawal proposed and regulatiy 

we could expect from Government agency with jurisdiction over refuge, : 
ALASKA MINERS’ ASSOCIATION, ANCHORAGE BRaNcg, 
Haro.Lp STRANDBERG, Vice President. 





ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF FIsH AND Gang, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 21, 1959, 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
Senator from Alaska, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ErnNEsT: I am grateful for the copy of 8S. 1899 and for the opportuniy 
to comment on it. 

This bill attempts to arbitrarily place wildlife and wilderness values aboyeg 
others in a part of Alaska that is greater in size than many of our sister Staty 
It seeks to withhold from the State a very substantial part of our total wild 
resources. It will deprive practically all benefits to human beings that th 
huge 9-million-acre area could provide, and this includes recreation, huntip 
fishing, and sightseeing. It will assure wasteful mismanagement of the wild 
resources on the area, and worse, still, it will seriously hinder the efficient my 
agement of a much larger area surrounding the wildlife range. This bill W 
actually work contrary to its expressed objectives. The above statements g 
incontrovertibly true, and such will be understandable to anyone bothering 
examine the facts. 

First, while the boundaries of the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range are poor 
defined in S. 1899, the area involved is tremendous. Despite its low biologigl 
productivity as compared to other parts of Alaska, the fish and game occurriy 
on this immense area amount to a large fraction of the State’s total supply 
This is especially true of grizzly bears and caribou, though moose and sheep ar 
also present in important numbers. A long sad history of Alaska resource mis 
management by people in Washington clearly shows that resource destruction 
is the inevitable consequence of remote-control manipulations. The only rd 
threat to the wildlife and wilderness of the Alaskan Arctic stems from aetivitis 
of a handful of wilderness extremists and Federal officials. The Arctic is probably 
in little more peril of being trampled in future years than is the moon, whit 
suggests that a loftier objective might be available to these crusaders. 

Restrictions on the use of mechanized means of transportation, consider 
essential by wilderness enthusiasts, would effectively deny public usage. Ths 
would, of course, mean that if the Secretary of the Interior did allow hunting al 
fishing, it would be all but impossible for such activities to be practiced. Asi 
consequence, hunting and fishing pressure cannot be distributed widely andi 
accordance with resource availability, but must be concentrated in areas whit 
are accessible to the public. This will unquestionably leave vast herds of big 
game to die of starvation, disease, or preditation on the Arctic Wildlife Rang, 
beyond reach of humans who may have vital need for such animals. Thisi 
what the backers of this bill refer to as administering in the public interest. 

To manage the wildlife resources in this huge sector of Alaska’s Aretic wi 
require a modern staff of professional biologists such as the Alaska Department 
of Fish and Game has available. It would be a great disservice to local andi 
tional interests tu drop this huge responsibility on a skeletonized arm of a Fedenl 
Agency with full knowledge that wasteful mismanagement can be the only resil 

There is much that the Federal Government could do for conservation atl 
restoration of fish and game resources in Alaska that would tend to compensit 
for the pitiful results of inept Federal treatment in the past. It is almost & 
believable, therefore, that Federal efforts should now be directed in this negatit 
way—to withhold a large part of the State’s resources. Alaskans stand oppo# 
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to this scheme, and you are urged to do whatever is possible to discourage passage 
of S. 1899. 
Sincerely, hat 
C. L. ANDERSON, Commissioner. 

p.s.—I am sending a copy of a letter sent to former Delegate Bartlett last year 
whieh dealt with land withdrawals and the policy of the Fish and Game Com- 
mission. At its recent meeting, the new Alaska Board of Fish and Game adopted 
this same policy. ‘The other points in the letter are just as applicable now as 


| when the letter was written. 


May 23, 1959. 
Hon. Frep M. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
riment of the Interior, 

Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am gravely concerned about the proposed withdrawal 
of 9 million acres of land in northeast Alaska for a wildlife preserve. It has 
been suggested that the area proposed for withdrawal is so remote and inaccessible 
that there should be no cause for objection. I cannot agree with this position, 
for the proposal has other implications deserving of close examination by the 
oo recently released by the Department of the Interior indicate some 92% 
million acres of land in Alaska presently enbraced in Federal withdrawals and 
reservations, a condition long resisted by Alaskans because of its adverse effect 
on settlement and development and the difficulty of restoring lands once with- 
drawn. : 
The proposed one-tenth increase in such withdrawn acreage at the outset of 
our State land selection program and of new State responsibilities in highway 


‘construction is doubly disturbing. Each withdrawal of land by the Federal 


Government reduces the area of the Federal public domain and operates to increase 

the percentage of highway matching funds required of the State. Recent hearings 

on the Alaskan omnibus bill have illustrated the untimeliness and the adverse 

eflect of so sweeping a withdrawal just at the time Alaska faces its full responsi- 

bility in this area. It is estimated that the proposed withdrawal will have the 

immediate effect of costing the State some $600,000 annually in increased highway 
nse under the Federal formula. 

nsofar as a Federal game preserve is concerned, one of such magnitude made at 
this time would in appreciable measure defeat transfer to the State of jurisdiction 
over its wildlife. Withdrawal of the land for Federal management of wildlife 
there situate would, to that extent, vitiate transfer to the State of control of its 
wildlife. 

Because I believe the proposed withdrawal not wholly essential for the purpose 
intended, and because it would retard other essential State programs, I am obliged 
to op the withdrawal proposed by 8. 1899, and shall appreciate its further 
consideration by the Department of the Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiu1am A. EaGan, Governor of Alaska, 


Ext Cason, Cautr, 
Senator WARREN Macnuson, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Honokasie Str: I congratulate you on your bill (S. 1899) to establish an 


Arctic wildlife range. You and Representative Bonner show great foresight 
in protecting this land’s native animals. 


LARRY JOHNSON. 
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BautimorE, Mb., June 26, 1959, 


Senator WarREN G. Macnuson, D 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, : chat 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. adm 

Dear Sir: In the present age of rapidly expanding civilization foresight j com 
needed to provide for the preservation of areas, manifesting different ecological with 
associations, sufficiently large to permit the study of virgin flora and fayp 
We are now in a position to leave an irreplaceable and most important scientific = 
recreational, and esthetic legacy to the future generations. * mor 

I urge the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to give a "Bot 
favorable and speedy report on the bill, 8. 1899, providing for the creation of the the 
Arctic wildlife range. Alaska contains presently more virgin land than any Other nig 


State, but without proper protection this land will soon be developed, and the 
wild herds of caribou and wolves, as well as the other forms of tundra life that 
cannot adjust to human intrusion, will be threatened with extinction. 
Sincerely yours, 
Hans Kri, 





[From the Alaska Sportsman, July 1959] 
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Main TRAILS AND Bypatus 


The Secretary of Interior has asked Congress to approve a bill drafted by his 
office to declare 9 million acres of northeast Alaska an Arctic wildlife range, 

The Department of Interior’s Fish and Wildlife Service has likewise beep and 
instructed to request withdrawal of this area from entry. In 

Secretary Fred A. Seaton declares that such action by Congress would be “the for a 
only feasible opportunity for maintaining a primitive frontier large enough for the Gov 
preservation of the caribou, the grizzly, the Dall sheep, the wolverine, the polar By 
bear, and other animals which require unrestricted range.” to 0} 

It is declared the bill in question would permit the Secretary to authorize it ha 
mineral activity within the area, but at the same time would preclude appropria- of la 
tion of title to the surface of the land. Hunting, fishing, and trapping would also avail 
be authorized under the bill in accordance with the laws and regulations of the TI 
State of Alaska. toda 
We have been asked for our opinion from a number of sources, both pro and con, freed 
ach equally vehement in conviction that his side is right. curte 
Now, we certainly will not imply in the least that it is not wise policy to pr- In 
serve such a wilderness area. We will not even argue with the vast size of this longé 
proposed withdrawal. We do not know that the history of our American west- | toa 
ward march through the wilderness includes many black marks of our carelessness | that 
with our once bountiful resources and too often complete disregard of our responsi- | fear 
bilities to generations unborn for whom we are in a sense trustees of the collective Gove 
natural resource. Or 
Nor will we argue that the Department of Interior and the Fish and Wildlife 


Service are not the proper agencies to administer such an area. These men are | Se 
in the most part our most knowledgeable citizens in the field of wildlife, and in all t 
most part sincerely dedicated men in whom we can place the greatest trust. muec 
But we do feel that this implied ‘last’? withdrawal of land on the last frontier noti 
by a Federal agency should be very carefully examined as to its propriety from the 
standpoint of whether or not, in acquiescing to such a withdrawal we may be (J 
finally sacrificing a still greater resource of the American citizen—our basi call. 
freedom to rule and not be ruled. (7 
We emphasize that in principle, withdrawal of land for protection of natural 
resources is sound practice. Our concern is quite honestly for American freedom 
itself. Alaska—“‘last frontier’’—may well represent not only the last of America’s 
wilderness lands, but quite possibly the area in which the American people may Hon. 
have their last opportunity to decide the final direction which the American Chait 
democratic system will take along its path of inevitable development from clumsy Senai 
colonial settlement to a hoped-for eventual golden age among united nations ins Dr 
peaceful world. wildl: 
In the creation of the United States, the basic rights of man were guaranteed | state 
with a minimum of Government control. Further, the rights of States (collective | in sty 
groups of American men) were likewise guaranteed a measure of freedom from We 
Government interference. Of these principles America began to grow and the had | 


guarantee of these freedoms became of itself a beacon whose light brought warmth | Zahn 
and hope to peoples the world over. 
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During recent decades, all of us have become increasingly aware of a subtle 
change in our way of life. As our free land became greater, and the problems of 
administering the Government and the preservation of those freedoms more 
complex, the basic freedoms of each citizen became more closely interrelated 
with the “greater good” of all. It became necessary to depend less and less 
ypon our own personal abilities to aid in the job of responsible government. As 
our numbers grew and our problems increased, it became necessary to depend 
more and more upon a fundamental faith in the proposition that the inherent 
“goodness” of our democratic system would forever guard the basic freedoms of 
the individual, no matter how far removed from us our actual governing officers 
might be in a physical sense. 

n the years of a few decades back, a free American citizen did as his westward 
moving father did before him. He chose his land, broke his sod, and built a home. 

Today, to an alarming degree, the lands remaining to settlement are not 
“allowed” to settlement, but “‘labeled’’ and ‘‘planned’”’ for settlement. The 
Government says this land or that land is fit or not fit for agriculture. Other 
land is marked on the Government maps for “industrial use’’ or perhaps for 
“eivie campsite.’’ The land is “free’’ only to the extent that Government decides 
it to be. 

Certainly these rules and regulations and these programs of ‘‘planned settle- 
ment” were made for the greater good of all by well meaning and responsible 
people. But how far have we come from the America which grew to be great 
in guarantee of individual freedoms? How much loss of faith is implied in the 
denial of an individual’s right to choose his own soil and his own manner of home 
and enterprise? 

In the case of the current bill in Congress to withdraw 9 million acres of land 
foran Arctic wildlife range in the State of Alaska—how proper is it that Federal 
Government can convert to its design the lands within any State? 

By what standard of freedom guarantee does a Federal Government pretend 
to operate when in | year it gives guarantee of States rights to a frontier land, as 
ithas done in Alaska, allows it 25 years in which to choose some 100 million acres 
of land to its own use, and in the next year subtracts from the total of lands 
available for that choosing an amount of acreage equal to a tenth of the total? 

The men who built America’s wilderness frontiers into the great country it is 
today were attracted to the new lands because of the increased measure of basic 
freedoms available in those lands. As those freedoms became more and more 
curtailed or regulated, he advanced in turn to first one frontier and then another. 

In Alaska, the frontier American has come to the end of his trail. He no 
longer can leave the regulated area and end the attrition of his freedoms by moving 
toa new frontier. Now he must await the test of his freedoms with the faith 
that in this inherent goodness of freedom for the individual there can be no real 
fear of appreciable loss of those freedoms, for the system in which he lives and the 
Government of that system guarantees those freedoms. 

Or does it? 


Senator Barttetrr. The hearing will now stand in recess. I thank 
all the witnesses for having come here and having testified during so 
much of the day. We certainly would have liked to have given more 
notice on this hearing, had it been possible. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 5:55 p.m., the hearing was recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 

(The following letters and telegrams were received for the record:) 


Tue Izaak WaxLtTon LEAGUE oF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Maanuson: At the hearings on S. 1899, to establish an Arctic 
wildlife range in Alaska, Senator Bartlett asked me to supplement my brief 
statement with a bibliography of materials available to the Izaak Walton League 
in studying the proposal. | 

le are happy to attach such a partial list. We have not included items which 


been included by others during the course of the hearings, e.g. Dr. Howard 
Zahniser. 
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The published material studied has been supplemented by discussions With ; 
considerable number of competent individuals who have studied the areg itsel 
in person, including Dr. Olaus Murie, Dr. Starkey Leopold, Lowell Sumner 
Lois Crisler, George Collins and others, and have had the opportunity to see their 
movies and slides of the area. 

We appreciate very much the demonstrated interest of the committee Member 
in this important legislation. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, Conservation Director. 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS, REPORTS, AND MANUSCRIPTS Coy. 
TAINING INFORMATION ON THE AREA CONTAINED IN THE PROPOSED Arone 
GAME RANGE (S. 1899) 

PUBLICATIONS 


Anderson, J. P. 1941-50. Flora of Alaska and Adjacent Part of Canada. 

Bailey, A. N. 1948. Birds of Arctic Alaska. Colorado Museum of Natur 
History. Popular Series No. 8. 317 pp. 

Bee, J. W., and E. R. Hall. 1956. Mammals of Northern Alaska. University 
of Kansas Museum of Natural History Miscellaneous Publication 8: 1-309, ° 

Buckley, J. L. 1957. Wildlife in Arctic and Subarctic Alaska, Oregon Stat, 
College Biology Colloquium, 18: 89-99. 

Buckley, J. L., and W. L. Libby. Research and reports on aerial interpretation 
of terrestrial bioenvironments and faunal populations. Arctic Aeromedical 
Laboratory, Technical Report 57-32. 105 pp. 

Collins, G. L., and Lowell Sumner. 1953. Northeast Arctic—The Last Great 

Frontier. Sierra Club Bulletin, December. 

Gabrielson, I. N., and F. C. Lincoln. 1959. Birds of Alaska. Stackpole (o, 
Harrisburg. 922 pp. 

Haulter, E. 1941-50. Flora of Alaska and Yukon. Hakan  Ohiggons 
Boktryckeri, Lund. 10 vols. 1,902 pp. 

Lefingwell, E. Dek. 1919. The Canning River Region of Northern Alaska, 
USGS Professional Paper 109. 251 pp. 

Leopold, A. 8., and F. F. Darling. 1953. Wildlife in Alaska. Ronald Pres 

New York. 129 pp. 

Murie, O. J. 1935. Alaska-Yukon Caribou. North American Fauna, 54, 
94 pp. 

Rausch, R. A. 1951. Notes on the Nunamiut Eskimos and mammals of the 
Anaktuvuk Pass Region, Brooks Range, Alaska. Arctic, 4(3). 147-195. 
1953. On the status of some Arctic mammals. Arctic, 6(2): 91-148, 
Scott, R. F., E. F. Chatelain, and W. A. Elkins. 1950. The status of the 
Dall sheep and caribou in Alaska. Trans. N. Am. Wild. Con. 15: 612-626. 
Williams, M. Y. 1925. Notes on life along the Yukon-Alaska Boundary. 

Canadian Field Naturalist, 39: 69-72. 

Additional references have been cited in the list provided to the committee by 

Howard Zahniser representing the Wilderness Society. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Kessel, Brina. Birds of the Sheenjik River Valley, Alaska. In preparation. 
————. Small animals. Report on trapping (in the Sheenjik River Valley, 
Alaska). 4 pp. manuscript — report. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON Society, 
New York, N.Y., July 18, 1959. 
Re 8. 1899. 
CHAIRMAN, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The National Audubon Society is very much in favor of the estab 
lisment of the Arctic Wildlife Range in Alaska introduced by Senator Magnusot. 
We, therefore, very much hope that your committee, in its wisdom, may approve 
of this bill, sending it to the Senate for action with your full support. 

Sincerely yours, 


Joun H. Baker, President. 
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Jackson, Wyo., June 29, 1959. 
N 
Case Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN: I am writing you concerning S. 1899, a bill to create Arctic 
Wildlife Range. I am familiar with the proposed area in this wildlife range 
having spent the summer of 1957 traveling over a great portion of it by foot and 
by air. The eastern end of the Brooks Range up to the Yukon border drains 
into the Yukon River and is made up of the Chandalar, Sheenjek and Coleen 
drainages. This vast tundra country is the nesting ground ot enormous flocks of 
waterfowl. As civilization encroaches upon the Canadian prairies, the nesting 
areas of ducks and geese are rapidly being depleted. The game inhabitants of 
this area are made up of animals that do not thrive close to civilization and need 
large undisturbed areas to roam if they are to survive. The caribou is an animal 
that is constantly on a migratory move and changes its routes from year to year. 
If these animals are to survive, they must have a large area free of roads and, 
et cetera. These animals are an important part of the economy of the Alaskan 
Indians and native Eskimos and their depletion would be a tragedy. The Alaskan 
wolf is also an animal that frequents this area, and needs protection as he plays 
an important part in the economy of the land. His presence keeps the caribou 
herds on the move. He kills the unhealthy animals and those of advanced years 
and rarely bothers the more fleet-footed healthy animals. 

This is one of the few remaining areas of the grizzly bear. In the United States 
there are only a few remaining areas where any of these magnificent creatures are 
living. Unlike the black bear who can thrive around humans, the grizzly bear 
prefers to be in remote areas where he is not disturbed. This area also has Dall 
sheep, moose, arctic fox, wolverine and lynx. 

e scenery in this wilderness country is beyond description and I only wish 
that I were able to show you some pictures of its lakes, glaciers, mountain ranges, 
wild flowers, and arctic vegetation. 

The preservation of this area for posterity in this era is the same as the preserva- 
tion and establishment of Yellowstone Park in the 1800’s. I have talked to 
numerous people and organizations in Alaska and they can see the future need 
of this area as a recreation place for our people in years to come. 

Ihave traveled over a great deal of the wilderness areas of the United States and 
Canada and I can truthfully say that this area surpasses anything I have ever 
seen. I can foresee where its beauty will be enjoyed by multitudes of people in 
years to come as our present generation enjoys our own too few wilderness areas 
in the United States. 

Your consideration of this bill will be appreciated and I hope that sometime 
you may visit and enjoy this country as I have done. 

Sincerely, 
D. G. MacLeop, M.D. 


Jackson, Wyo., June 30, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I have traveled the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range proposed H.R. 
7045 bill. Urge passage of bill to preserve this area to posterity. It parallels 
the preservation of Yellowstone Park in 1800’s for our generation. It is the last 
stand of the Caribou, Grizzly and other arctic wildlife. The only way it can be 
preserved is to designate it now. Don’t let it be spoiled and then try to save it. 


D. G. MacLegop, M.D. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRs, 
June 1 '7 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, F. 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Macnuson: Thank you for your letter of May 12 requestin 
my views on the bill, 8. 1899. I regret the delay in replying, but I have beer 
waiting to obtain comment from State officials in Alaska in order that I might 
be certain that my position reflects the interests and opinion of many persons jp 
Alaska who are most concerned. 

My initial reaction to 8. 1899 was that this legislation is not only unnecessary 
but is detrimental to the welfare of Alaska. I have expressed this opinion to the 
Secretary of the Interior and in response to your inquiry I shall restate my reasons 
for opposition to this legislation. i 

(1) The area included in the proposed withdrawal of land for the PUrpose of 
establishing an arctic wildlife range would comprise approximately 9 million 
acres Of land in the State of Alaska. This is an inordinately large amount of 
land to be withdrawn from the State, even though our State is the largest of the 
Union. 

(2) One of the serious immediate effects of this proposed withdrawal would bp 
its impact on Alaskan highway construction. As I am sure you are well aware 
Alaska is in great need of additional transportation facilities, having a truly 
serious need for an adequate highway system. As I have pointed out numeroy 
times the construction of an efficient network of roads in Alaska is absolutely 
essential to the economic development of the State. 

With the advent of statehood and with the passage of the Alaska Omniby 
Act, our State will be included within provisions of Federal aid highway legislation 
on the same basis as other States. One of the factors to be considered in this 
connection is that of the matching of Federal funds which will be required o 
Alaska in order to receive Federal aid. The formula under which the Federa! 
contribution is determined includes a provision under which the Federal contriby. 
tion is increased in an amount corresponding with the percentage of unappropri- 
ated and unreserved public lands contained in a State in which such lands exceed 
5 percent of the total area of all lands in the State. (Public Law 85-767, se 
120, 23 U.S.C. 120.) - In our State, this formula makes an important difference 
in the ability of Alaska to construct the roads it needs, since our land area ip 
cludes exceptionally large tracts of unappropriated and unreserved public lands, 
thus increasing substantially the percentage of the Federal contribution to road 
construction. If 8S. 1899 should be enacted, the 9 million acres withdrawn under 
the bill would no longer be classified as unappropriated and unreserved, and 
would not be included among public lands to be considered in computing the 
Federal highway aid contribution. 

It is estimated that the effect of the proposed withdrawal would inereas 
Alaska’s contribution to the cost of highway construction from about 12 percent 
of the funds required to 14 percent. Translated into monetary sums involved 
this would represent an increase of approximately $600,000 in the amount of 
funds required to be contributed to the highway program. At this stage d 
Alas’an economic development such an increase in highway construction costs 
would represent a serious burden to the State. A highway program is in the 
proposal stage which aims over a period of a decade to establish the principal 
thruways in Alaska, to connect the principal now unconnected cities with each 
other and with the continental highway system. Enactment of 8. 1899 would 
impose a $6 million burden on Alaska during this period. Certainly the benefits, 
whatever they are alleged to be, would bear no reasonable relationship to suchs 
price. 

(3) The withdrawal of the land proposed in 8. 1899 would hamper and, in my 
estimate, operate unfairly with respect to the land selection program of the State 
provided for by the Statehood Act. If this large tract of land should be with 
drawn for a wildlife refuge it would, of course, be denied to the State. This would 
place a further, and an unfair limitation on the selection of land. Informatio 
received from the Department of the Interior indicates that the Federal Gover 
ment at present, has withdrawn and reserved for its own purposes some 92h 
million acres of land in Alaska. This is an incredibly huge area. It approx 
mates the total extent of what before the admission of Alaska was our third larges 
State—Montana. The proposal of 8. 1899 would result in an additional with- 
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drawal of approximately 10 percent of the amount of land already reserved for 
urposes 

ny areal to the tremendous overall total of Federal land withdrawals in 
\laska, Very substantial areas for the specific purposes of game protection and 
management have already been set aside. They include our national park, 
Mount McKinley, with an area of 1,939,334 acres, Glacier Bay National Monu- 
ment of 2,274,595 acres and Katmai National Monument of 2,697,590 acres. 
These areas 1n which all wildlife is absolutely protected total 6,911,519 acres, 
an area larger than the combined areas of the States of Rhode Island, Delaware, 
and Connecticut. ; fo 

In addition there are, in Alaska, the following wildlife preservation and related 
areas Which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government: 


Acres 

Kenai National Moose Range -- - , ; __. 2,057, 197 
Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge __- Sot 4 a = err 
Ninivak National Wildlife Refuge - - - - -- ; peau _.. 1, 109, 000 
Aleutian National Wildlife Refuge ete 2, 720, 235 
Bering Sea National Wildlife Refuge ‘ spats, 0%: 41, 113 
Bogoslof National W ildlife Refuge eee abe ‘ Ny 290 
Chanmisso National Wildlife Refuge dubia Jos . , 641 
Hazy Island National Wildlife Refuge__- & wes 42 
Forrester Island National Forest . 2 832 
Pribiloff Islands Reservation : 50, 163 
Sinenof Island Refuge _- go - “3 10, 442 
%, Lazaria National Wildlife Refuge : : 65 
Semidi National Wildlife Refuge____- ; 8, 422 
Tuxedin National Wildlife Refuge a 6. 439 
Hazen Bay National Wildlife Refuge 6, 800 
Reindeer Experiment Station ee 1) 520 
4 Wildlife research stations oa ; 2’ 565 
2 administrative sites : . ne 289 

Total - - - - _... 7, 827, 255 


In comparison with this vast acreage set aside for wildlife preservation and 
rated administrative purposes in Alaska, the entire acreage set aside for these 
purposes in the other 48 States and Territories combined is 10,088,017 acres. 

I might also point out that some of the Aiaskan wildlife preservation with- 
drawals are of doubtful value because of game migrations and other changing 
conditions. Game management and conservation needs ought to be reexamined 
by the experts of the Alaska Department of Fish and Game before further irre- 
vocable decisions are made. 

(4) The establishment of a proposed Federal wildlife refuge would, to a large 
extent, nullify the transfer to Alaska of responsibility for wildlife management 
provided for by the Statehood Act. Control over its own wildlife resources is 
of exceptional importance to our State, where our natural resources represent our 
greatest source of wealth. Thus, the enactment of 8S. 1899 would result in lessen- 
ing Alaskan jurisdiction over an area of administration rightfully belonging to the 
State. Future withdrawls for game management and conservation should be 
the responsibility of the State of Alaska. 

(5) There is no need for this withdrawal for the purpose of preserving wildlife 
inthe area. The region is remote and inaccessible. It is unlikely there will be, 
in the foreseeable future, any molestation of the wildlife and game which would 
require preservation of the area by the Federal Government. 

I wish to emphasize that I am heartily in favor of taking all reasonable action 
possible which is necessary to insure conservation and protection of all of our 
national resources, including wildlife and game. They are among Alaska’s 
principal assets and their conservation is second to none in the development of 
Alaska. All Alaskans share in this view and this responsibility can be safely 
entrusted to them and should be. However, in this case I repeat my conviction 
that the enactment of S. 1899 is both unnecessary and detrimental to the best 
interests of the State of Alaska. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 


ERNEST GRUENING. 
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Justice DEPARTMENT, 
July 2, 195 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. , 
Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Dem 
ment of Justice on the bill (S. 1899) to authorize the establishment of the & 
Wildlife Range, Alaska, and for other purposes. 7 
The proposal would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
manage an Arctic Wildlife Range on a particular area in Alaska for the purpg 
preserving therein wildlife and wilderness values in the public interest. Pyg 
would be made that the conduct of any present or future national defense 
ties shall not be affected without the concurrence of the Secretary of Def 
Mineral deposits in the area would be subject to leasing privileges, exelugiy 
the land containing them, except for such use of the land as is incident 
mining of such minerals. Hunting and trapping would be permitted sub 
regulation by the Secretary of the Interior. Employees of the Department ¢ 
Interior authorized by the Secretary would be peimitted to make arregtg 
execute warrants to enforce the provisions of the proposal. ‘ 
The subject of this legislation is not a matter “or which the Departme 
Justice has primary responsibility, and accordingly we make no recommend 
as to the enactment of the bill. % 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to they 
mission of this report. 4 
Sincerely yours, 4 
LAWRENCE E, Wale & 
Deputy Attorney General 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, § 
Washington, May 27, 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMAN: Your letter dated May 12, 1959, acknowledged M 
requested our comments on 8S. 1899, 86th Congress, “‘A bill to authoria 
establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, Alaska, and for other purpe 

We have no information concerning the necessity for, or advisability of, em 
legislation of this nature, and since the provisions of the bill would not 
the functions or operations of this Office we make no recommendation with 
to its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBE 
Comptroller General of the United § 


Xx 








